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TRAINING TEACHERS FOR CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


By Dr. HENRY NEUMANN 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, 


IN one sense there is no special technique 
required for the work of character train- 
ing. Every possible interest which broad- 
ens the outlook of the teacher or in any 
‘ther way contributes to the elevating of 
personality in him is that much to the good 
in his profession. 

Hence there is much to be gained, in the 
first place, when teachers have a riper and 
richer knowledge of the subjects now 
taught than many at present possess. In 
view of the difficulties attending a regu- 
larly scheduled direct moral instruction, it 
may often be found better that teachers 
utilize for moral ends subjects which are 
down in the 
Abundant moral values are there for those 
who have the eye to see them, in literature, 
geography, history, science. A deeper and 
more loving acquaintance with these sub- 
jects would make every teacher a better 
teacher of morals. 


already set curriculum. 


Arnold Bennett tells a 
parable about a man who every day studied 
pages in a manual of carpentry but in 
whose home there were no tables, or shelves 
or closets—only orange boxes and a few 
rickety chairs. Visited one day by a 
friend, he was asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you put 
your manual to use and make some furni- 
ture?’’? He replied loftily, ‘‘I am a stu- 


Consider why. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
dent.’’ Mr. Bennett was thinking of the 
crying need to put into practical self- 
management what is told in the books on 
psychology. The parable hits just as truly 
the other subjects taught in classrooms. 
They can be put to better uses than merely 
Not that 
these uses must always be of the grosser 
A study is useful if it fills a child’s 


getting promotion or a degree. 


kind. 
life with some euriching interest. It is 
most useful when such interests are worked 
over into high-grade ethical personality. 
In many rooms it would assuredly make 
a great difference if this were kept in mind. 
Much teaching is utterly dead because the 
instructors themselves have no 
sense of what makes their efforts genuinely 
important. They need to feel ‘‘in their 
a better reason for teaching the 


moving 


hearts’’ 
given subjects than the mere fact that 
these happen to be set down in the school 
syllabus. A high and broad conception of 
the moral opportunities of the school will 
inspire the day’s work with new life. Cur- 
riculum is Latin for chariot. It pays to 
keep asking just where the chariot is ex- 
pected to take its riders. If the journey 
itself is a delight, we may more confidently 
expect that, as adults, our pupils will en- 
joy further trips in the art studies, in his- 


tory, in science. If, in addition, the 
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journey brings them to some deeper under- 
standing of a life truth and to a better 
application in practise, all the better. 
Instances of where the study of litera- 
ture, for example, may be of high ethical 
value, lie on every hand. Children in com- 
fortable homes will not be harmed by hear- 
ing occasionally ‘‘the still, sad music of 
recorded in such poems as 
Unter- 


humanity’’ 
Kingsley’s ‘‘The Three Fishers,’’ 
meyer’s ‘‘Caliban in the Coal Mines’’ or 
collections like Gibson’s ‘‘Fires’’ or ** Daily 
Bread.’’ Their outlooks over life can be 
expanded when the teacher of ‘‘Ivanhoe’’ 
takes the one hundred per cent. scorn of 
old Cedrie for everything Norman as the 
starting point of a discussion, ‘‘Are there 
people like that in America now?’’ Ham- 
lin Garland’s ‘‘Son of the Middle Border”’ 
and Ole Rolvaag’s ‘‘Giants in the Earth’’ 
tell the story of pioneers in the trans- 
Mississippi territories and tell it beauti- 
fully. Attention may be ealled to the way 
in which both writers treat the special 
hardships endured by the women. The 
stories then become even more interesting ; 
and surely it pays to be reminded of the 
part played in America’s pioneer life by 
the mothers. Galsworthy’s ‘‘Mob’’ and 
his ‘‘Loyalties’’ are excellent studies in 
moral courage and in the need to flood our 
rroup-attachments with light. His ‘‘Es- 
ecape’’—especially with its closing thought, 
‘*Tt’s one’s decent self one can’t escape’’— 
is a wise introduction to the problem of 
fundamental self-respect. 

We need not multiply instances here. 
Every subject now taught offers abundant 
opportunities to enlighten moral judg- 
ments, quicken worthy appreciations, and 
feed healthy Unfortunately 
many teachers are not particularly awake 
to the moral resources in literature, his- 
tory, science. Their own acquaintance 
with these subjects is neither ripe nor lov- 


interests. 


ing enough. 
Necessary, therefore, as the usual courses 
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in methods are, still greater is the need for 
an ampler culture—as more and more nor- 
mal schools are showing by becoming four- 
year colleges. While it is true that the 
teacher, as distinguished from the special- 
ist, is expected to be interested mainly in 
the children rather than in the matter to 
be taught, teaching in these United States 
will move ahead faster when the teachers 
themselves are better educated persons. 
Many a lover of nature who has never 
taken a single course in pedagogy is able 
to arouse and to feed an interest which 
teachers better trained but less informed 
about nature (or possibly less enthusiastic) 
ean not get. In general, teachers will 
mean more to their pupils and be able to 
offer more of the moral help there is in en- 
riched life-interests, when their own reser- 
voirs are fuller. 

Ideally, it would also be expected that 
in view of the supreme importance of the 
ethical motive in edueation all teachers 
without exception be students of ethics. 
Though this subject as handled in some 
college courses is often very dry and aca- 
demie, it ean be made one of the most fruit- 
ful in the whole curriculum.’ It can invite 
the student to share the reflections of the 
world’s keenest intellects upon the funda- 
mental problems of human life and des- 
tiny. It can help him to interpret his own 
problems in the light of whatever he finds 
helpful in these experiences of more ma- 
ture minds. 

All teachers likewise need courses on to- 
day’s social problems. Character is shaped 
best in the attempt of people to remold 
their environment on nobler patterns. 
What social conditions interfere with the 
emergence of the best life in men, women 


and children? What challenges to the 


1 For recommendations on this head see chapter 
‘«Ethies,’’ in P. Klapper’s ‘‘College Teaching’’; 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. See also chapter 
‘“History of Edueation,’’ by H. H. Horne, in the 
same volume. 
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ereative energies do these offer? Espe- 
cially what place has the school among the 
other forees for reconstruction? How is it 
influenced by the children’s housing, their 
parents’ work-conditions, the political life 
of the community, immigration, race atti- 
tudes, the peace movement, to-day’s chang- 
ing family life? What can the school 
contribute toward the meeting of these 
problems? All teachers need to know far 
more than most know now about the burn- 
The chief 


obstacle, which progress here encounters, is 


ing social questions of our age. 


not human badness, but indifference. Not 
enough people know the needs or care to 
know them. That is why many a good 
cause must struggle along on contributions 
of dimes and quarters, where other ap- 
peals, less deserving, get the big sums. 
Those who are teaching the builders of the 
future should be the first to feel the needs 
and get light upon them. 

But teachers, like other folk, vary in 
their loves and interests. Some are more 
enthusiastic than others about the moral 
values to be striven for in their occupation. 
Kor these the training for work in charac- 
ter-building will include the broad educa- 
tion expected of the others and in addition 
certain special requirements. 

They will study the present stage of 
man’s ethical development in the light of 
its long and checkered past. They will 
know something of the history of moral 
practises and of the ethical philosophies 
that went with these. What light is thus 
shed on the ethical problems of to-day? 
Particularly when in many quarters the 
accent is now put upon change, and college 
students grow aware how often morality is 
only the peculiar custom of some one time 
and region, a thorough study of the prob- 
lems raised by this fact can do much good. 
What is custom? What is conventional 
morality? What do we mean by right and 
wrong? Granted that morals change, what 
is there which stays and which deserves to 
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stay? Or granted that human motives are 


a mixture of high, low and in-between, 
what has been done in the past to eneour- 
age the higher? What can still be done? 
What is the difference between change and 
progress? Apply these considerations to 
typical problems of personal and group 
conduct to-day. 
Practice is essential. 
that the true teacher of ethics can not 
coerce but must lead, it is invaluable expe- 


In view of the fact 


rience to lead a club where attendance is 
uneompelled. If it is good training for a 
public speaker to speak out-doors where 
auditors who lose interest move on freely, 
it is beneficial for teachers to have pupils 
who are perfectly free to walk out. Long 
ago educators saw that the use of the rod 
spoiled the teacher by exempting him from 
any need to improve his methods. Every 
teacher, and particularly the ones who 
specialize in character-training, should 
learn to handle classes or clubs where the 
only coercion is that exercised by the genu- 
ine interest of the members. 

Of more than ordinary benefit is such 
work among groups where problems of 
maladjustment are acute. For instance, 
the usual problem of clash between child 
and parent is complicated where the 
parents are immigrants. What can be 
done to bring the older and the younger 
together ? 
religion, nationality, race, be harmonized? 
Or what ean be done to set delinquents on 
the right paths? Work in clubs or settle- 
ments where these questions are foremost 


Or how ean persons of varying 


has its special importance for the teacher. 
Out of the successes, he learns in a new 
fashion how there is a moral power at work 
in people which raises some of them above 
the most unfriendly of outward cireum- 
stances. From the failures the teacher 
may be helped to grasp, without necessarily 
losing hope, something of the bigness of the 
problem. Why do people fail? What ean 


a better social order do for such folk? 
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Why, for that matter, do people fail who 
What light can the 
psychologist give us? The clinician? 


do not live in slums? 


There is ample work for teachers who 
want their profession to offer its best con- 
tribution. So high is the demand that 
teachers who are asked to direct clubs or to 
take Sunday classes will sometimes plead 
that for so serious a business they are quite 
unfitted. They are partly right. The 
more seriously we coneeive the aim of 
character-education, the more we appre- 
ciate how little fit anybody is to promote it. 
In the strictest sense, nobody is fit to be a 
parent either. But partial fitness at any 
rate is learned by lifelong practise; and 
one step toward the learning is to appre- 
A whole world 
needs to be re-made for the better, to-day, 


ciate how necessary it is. 


to-morrow, in endless years ahead. The 
true teacher is the one who feels the need 
and wants to do his full share toward meet- 
ing it by means of his daily work and by 
every experience which will make that 
work more effective. 

The supreme aim must be kept with all 
vividness before the minds of teachers no 
less than before the children’s. What are 
we to make of the gifts, in all their endless 
variety and profusion, with which past and 
present have endowed us? Ordinarily we 
are not tempted, most of us, to commit the 
grosser outrages. More often we are 
tempted either to waste our lives in trivial- 
ity or to live parasitically at the expense 
of those who do the good work of the world 
without adding our own. It makes all the 
difference what we keep foremost as the 
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thing to be striven for. We can have our 
youth go through life with eyes open for 
every chance to grab what they can get and 
without a thought of whether, wittingly or 
not, they are hurting other lives or neglect- 
ing their share of the collective business. 
We ean, on the other hand, have them go 
through life seorning to live on such terms. 
We can train them from their earliest years 
to know in their hearts that the best way to 
square their accounts with life honorably is 
to do their full share in promoting the 
march of mankind upward. 

Plainly much depends on how genuinely 
all this is part of the living philosophy of 
their teachers. When we say that charac- 
ter-building should be the main objective 
in home, school, community, we mean much 
more than teaching little children to stop 
lying, or to ‘‘succeed’’ without hurting 
others. Certain superlatively worth-while 
creations are to grow in the garden of the 
human mind; a more ideal type of person 
is to inhabit this globe of ours; and teach- 
ers, parents, boys, girls, young and old, all 
together, are to give meaning to their lives 
in the effort to make these potential 
grandeurs actual. There is an ampler jus- 
tice than people have yet done to one an- 
other, a richer, warmer charity, than the 
world has yet achieved. To become con- 
scious of one’s self as a being capable of a 
part in promoting this object is to become 
aware of what is most genuinely one’s self. 
The best help we can give our youth to find 
themselves is to aid them to exercise that 
creative self-fulfilment which honors the 
selves most worth respecting in the others. 


THE WORK OF BERTHOLD OTTO 


By Dr. ADOLPH E. MEYER 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Ar Lichterfelde, a suburb of bustling 
Berlin, there was founded in 1906 a school 
which eventually became known as the 


Berthold Otto Schule. This school, curi- 
ously enough, got its name through the 
efforts of both its friends and foes. The 
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former baptized the new institution in 
honor of its founder, in whom they beheld 
a progressive educational reformer of the 
first magnitude. The school’s opponents, 
on the other hand, named the school after 
its ereator because they were determined 
to impress upon the world their conviction 
that the Lichterfelde Academy was simply 
the private venture of an eccentric peda- 
cogue whose ideas at best were impractical. 
Since those early days the currents of 
pedagogy, as every one knows, have shifted 
considerably. Berthold Otto’s school, 
starting existence in a precarious and un- 
certain way, gradually gained strength, 
until finally it has matured into one of 
Germany’s well-known schools. Berthold 
Otto’s work itself has taken on significance. 
True, it still sets off streams of corrosive 
criticism; yet without question it has 
earned for its inspirer a front place in the 
ranks of modern German edueators. 

Born in Silesia in 1859, Otto sprang 
from a family of land-owners. His father 
was a pastor who in the war of 1867, how- 
ever, exchanged his sacerdotal robes for the 
more wordly uniform of a Silesian officer. 
Otto’s parents were a cultured couple. 
Both took great pains to develop a ques- 
tioning, eritical attitude in their offspring. 
Berthold’s father and mother, it seems, 
preferred to raise their children with love 
and understanding rather than with rattan 
and ironelad discipline. These happy, 
youthful days at the domestic fireside, I 
believe, are largely responsible for the im- 
portant place that Otto assigns to the 
family as an educative force. 

Like so many ambitious and intelligent 
German youths young Otto enrolled in a 
classical gymnasium. This was at Rends- 
Here the boy attended classes until 
he reached the wuntertertia. Curiously 
enough, Otto was not particularly incan- 
descent as a student. Endowed with a 
fairly active mind, and accustomed to do 
his own thinking, the boy naturally could 


bure. 
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not thrive in a school which specialized in 
memorization and drill. The elassies in 
particular were converted into a horren- 
dous nightmare for Otto. ‘‘The strong in- 
terest I originally manifested in Latin and 
Greek,’’ he has since told us, ‘‘was tor- 
tured and almost destroyed, less by the 
teacher’s ineptness than by the whole 
method of instruction.’’? The boy’s health, 
moreover, wasn’t any too good. Subject to 
nervous attacks, he was twice compelled to 
suspend his secondary schooling. For- 
tunately for the boy his family left Rends- 
burg, migrating in 1873 to Schleswig. 
Here young Berthold entered the cele- 
brated Domschule. Compared with his 
former school, Otto’s Schleswig school was 
a paradise where reason and not memory 
was in style. ‘‘I still well remember,”’ 
writes Otto, Horace and Cicero 
periods, which encouraged my independent 
thinking I believe that the name of 
Gidionsen will bring forth memories of the 
most beautiful hours of intellectual youth- 
ful enthusiasm to everyone who, like my- 
self, was a member of the Schleswig prima 
Another teacher 


**my 


during the seventies.’’? 
to stimulate Otto at this time was Osten- 
dorf, under whose direction the young 
student became privy to the works of 
Steinthal. Through Ostendorf, moreover, 
Otto also became familiar with the Zevt- 
schrift fiir Vdélkerpsychologie. It was 
through the guidance of this gifted teacher 
that Otto’s interests were steered into the 
channels of education. 

In 1878 Otto matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Kiel. Here he came in contact 
with the philologian Libbert under whose 
tutelage he began to specialize in the clas- 
sies. But Liibbert lacked the necessary 
spark to set off Otto’s enthusiasm. In- 
stead of dealing with broad and funda- 
mental matters in language, Liibbert con- 


1‘*Volksorganisches Denken,’’ No. 5, p. 54, 
1917. 

2**Schulreform im 20. Jahrhundert,’’ 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 19. 
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cerned himself with such hair-splitting 
questions as to whether this or that letter 
of the alphabet occupied such and such a 
position. Disgusted with the microscopic 
attention bestowed upon such academic 
trifles, Otto returned to his early loves in 
the domain of Hebrew, Arabic, Gothie and 
Old High German. It was in philosophy 
under Erdmann, however, that he finally 
found the open gates to original thinking. 

After a year at Kiel Otto went to the 
University of Berlin. Here he continued 
his work in philology and philosophy, but 
he also plunged into the mysteries of eco- 
nomics, finance, politics, history and educa- 
tion. Privately, moreover, he undertook a 
detailed study of the Faustian literature, 
which even in those days had reached a 
vast magnitude. It was at Berlin that 
Otto came under the influence of Friedrich 
Paulsen. 


I remember no other course of lectures which in- 
fluenced me nearly as strongly as those of Paulsen 
on education. The ideas that in instruction the 
main thing was not the subject but the child, that 
childhood was not merely a period of preparation, 
but that it possessed value of its own, and hence 
was not to be let carelessly to go to waste, made a 
great impression on me. In everything connected 
with educaiton, I do not believe I ever went a step 
beyond the limits sketched for us by Paulsen.3 


Another Berlin professor who exerted 
considerable influence on Otto was the 
gifted Steinthal. He it was who kindled 
in Otto a scientific interest in the instrue- 
tional process. He it was too who con- 
vineed his student of the value of child 
psychology in teaching. From Steinthal 
Otto also learned to recognize the value of 
child linguistics. This influence is clearly 
perceptible in Otto’s pedagogies to-day in 
which he lays such tremendous stress on 
the importance of approaching the child 
on his own linguistic level. 

While studying at Berlin Otto also 
undertook some private tutoring. His ac- 


3 ‘*Psychologie des Unterrichts,’’ p. 113. 
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tivity in this domain had in fact started 
while he was still in the secondary school. 
Oddly enough, Otto looked upon his 
charges as ‘‘hopeless dolts.’’ The instruc- 
tion which he gave in those days Otto has 
since characterized as ‘‘coercive instruc- 
tion of the worst sort.’’ Paulsen, who 
wanted Otto to concentrate on his own 
studies, advised his student against the 
addition of such extra burdens. But Otto, 
it appears, looked upon his teaching with 
an experimental eye. ‘‘Every hour I 
learned more than I taught,’’ he has since 
said. 

Otto left the halls of higher learning in 
1883 without taking his degree. His 
career now becomes somewhat checkered. 
Thus for several years he earned his hire 
as a tutor. Then in 1889 he betook him- 
self to Hamburg to accept a night editor- 
ship on a local journal which worked him 
hard and paid very little. After slightly 
more than a year at Hamburg he migrated 
to Leipzig to join the editorial staff of the 
well-known Brockhaus. During this time 
Otto was also personally teaching his four 
daughters. Upon this practise the Saxon 
school authorities looked with grave suspi- 
cion. Indeed, they even sent several warn- 
ings to Otto to make him cease his nefari- 
ous doings. But these official bulls, I 
regret to report, were without effect: Otto 
continued to refuse to send his girls to the 
publie schools. Finally the school authori- 
ties, tiring of being forever flouted by this 
stubborn Silesian, got an order for his 
punishment. Otto, however, countered by 
appealing to the Saxon Ministry of Edu- 
eation, which, after long and judicious de- 
liberation, decided in the end to side with 
the appellant. Much to the chagrin of the 
amazed pedagogues of Leipzig the trium- 
phant Otto now received official permission 
from the Kingdom of Saxony to instruct 
his children himself and at home. 

This battle with the Saxon obscurantists 
brought Otto to the crossroads of his ¢a- 
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If heretofore he had harbored any 
vocation his heart 


reer. 
doubts as to which 
really belonged, it was now quite plain 
that his life work was to be in the field of 
teaching. It was during those stormy 
days, moreover, that he fashioned his in- 
cisive blast, ‘‘The School of Foree and 
Punishment,’’* in which he pounded a 
mighty toesin of revolt against the tradi- 
tional education as he saw it. From now 
on the tide of Otto’s pedagogical activities 
was definitely on the rise. Particularly 
does fortune seem to caress him when 
Jentsch, a publisher, became interested in 
his work. It was Jentsch who, in 1898, 
launched the weekly Deutsche Schulreform 
and invited Otto to assume its editorial 
direction. The magazine aimed to investi- 
gate political and educational problems 
under the rays of psychology. Here at 
last was a splendid outlet for the vast 
reservoir of pedagogical ideas that had 
been rising in Otto’s mind for the past 


two decades. Otto plunged into his edi- 


torial duties with vigor. Soon several 
significant educational articles emerged 


from his pen. In addition he wrote a 
number of small texts which were particu- 
larly commended by some crities for the 
simple and lucid way they sueceeded in 
presenting the most profound subjects. 
Even more important than his work with 
Schulreform was Otto’s connection with 
the Hauslehrer, a magazine which came 
into being in 1901. This was a joint ven- 
ture on the part of Otto and a Leipzig 
It sought to stimulate parents to 
educate their children along the lines em- 
ployed so successfully by Otto in the in- 
struction of his own youngsters. The 
Hauslehrer, however, was intended not 
only for parents but for the children them- 
All sorts of topics bedizened its 
interesting pages—from the Faustian leg- 
end to self-instruction in Greek. Oddly 


Deutsche 


medico. 


selves, 


*“Die Zwangs- 
Schulreform, 1899. 


und Strafschule,’’ 
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enough the magazine drew salvos of ap- 
plause from one of the least expected 
quarters, namely, from a group of secon- 
dary school teachers. Indeed, the head of 
a Magdeburg gymnasium shed consider- 
able enthusiasm for Otto and his work. 
Eventually the Prussian Ministry of Edu- 
cation, under the direction of Dr. Althoff, 
The 
Prussians must have held these efforts in 
high esteem, for soon they offered Otto an 
annuity of 3,000 marks to transfer his ac- 
tivities to Berlin. The offer came in 1902, 
and, since no unusual strings were tied to 
it, Otto accepted. 

Four years later, as I have said, Otto 
launched his school at Lichterfelde. This 
was more or less due to a growing need. 
The material which had been set down in 
the Hauslehrer had been based in the main 
on Otto’s work with his own children. But 
since these were now rapidly growing up, 
Otto, as he said, ‘‘had to look for pupils 
with whom I could enter into the same in- 
tellectual relationships ‘as with my chil- 
dren.’’ The school was started in Otto’s 
own home with an enrolment of seventeen 
children. In the fall of 1907, however, 
Otto’s school was closed by the Prussian 
school authorities because it did not, as 
they thought, meet the official require- 
ments. The Prussian ministry, however, 
after a thorough inspection of the Otto 
school and its master’s methods, rescinded 
the order. After the war the Prussian 
vovernment even began to subsidize Otto. 
By 1911 the school had grown so far be- 
yond its original limits that it was moved 
into a new building, the money for which 
had been donated by one of Otto’s ad- 
mirers. 

What now are the main pedagogical 
postulates of Berthold Otto? Fundamen- 
tally, he is opposed to what he has called 
the ‘‘eoercion and standardization’’ of the 
old school. This he would replace by a 
school of ‘‘organie growth,’’ 


became cognizant of Otto’s efforts. 


which is to 
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stimulate the development of the child’s 
individual mind and spirit as well as his 
body. Edueation is not to be fashioned 
and imposed upon children from above by 
adults; education is rather to be vom 
Kinde aus; that is to say, it is to be child- 
centered. The relationship between teach- 
ers and pupils is to be patterned on the 
relationship existing between parents and 
children at home. Here of course Otto is 
holding the mirror up to his own home. 
By nature, Otto believes, children seek to 
adjust themselves to the world about them 
through their senses; their inquisitiveness 
leads them everywhere. Only when they 
reach difficulties which they can not solve 
for themselves do they turn to adults for 
help. This situation Otto would reproduce 
Instruction, he feels, should be 
generated by the questions of pupils and 


in school. 


the answers of their fellow-pupils and 
teachers. This is the basic idea underlying 
Otto’s so-called Gesamtunterricht, a form 
of integrated group instruction. 

This Gesamtunterricht is perhaps the 
chief feature of Berthold Otto’s school. 
The entire school, composed of some fifty 
to sixty children, as well as the faculty, 
participates in it. This group meets in an 
assembly after school three or four times 
a week. For this purpose a large room has 
been reserved. When the weather is mild, 
the meeting is held out of doors. In the 
assembly-room there are no fixed benches. 
The children—boys and gir!s between the 
ages of six and seventeen—seat themselves 
around the walls, thus forming a large 
circle where everybody can see every one 
else. The teachers sit in the midst of the 
Here the schoolmasters are not 
Indeed, as one 
watches the youngsters happily seek their 
places, as one hears them toss friendly 
greetings to their fellow-pupils and teach- 
ers, one can hardly believe that this is a 
school. When the business of the assembly 
is finally launched the chairmanship is 
The children 


pupils. 
guardians but comrades. 


usually assumed by Otto. 
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seem to have mastered the art of self-con- 
trol. To get order no bells have to be 
rung; no orders snapped; no warnings 
issued. The children whisper and move if 
they feel so inclined—but never in a dis- 
turbing way. In a word, the youngsters 
have real liberty, and they use this like 
responsible men and women. The assembly 
begins with routine business of common 
interest. Thus, plans for a hike may be 
brought up and discussed. Once these 
matters are out of the way, one proceeds 
to the ‘‘order of the day.’’ A pupil may 
now bring up any subject he wishes. This 
topic is discussed as long as it holds the 
interest of the group. 
usually are started by questions. 
times they get their beginnings from a 
composition presented orally by one of the 
group. In answering, the youngest pupils 
are given the right of way; then come the 
older children; and finally the teachers are 
allowed their say. Just as in Otto’s 


These discussions 
Some- 


Hauslehrer a vast array of topics is dis- 
cussed in the long run. A glance at the 
minutes of these meetings reveals such 
items: the speed of airplanes; explosions; 
wireless telegraphy; language; sound; 
alcohol; nicotine; revenge; talking pic- 
tures; orthography; lies; Russian log 
eabins; and so on. In the average as- 
sembly from three to four topics are 
usually considered. A careful analysis of 
the topies discussed during the school years 
shows that not only all the so-called ‘‘sub- 
jects’’ come up for discussion, but also a 
great many other significant matters which 
usually are not considered in the average 
class. 

Pupils at Lichterfelde are divided into 
four groups—beginners, elementary, inter- 
mediate and advanced. Each of these 
groups has Gesamtunterricht of its own, 
the advanced group getting about two 
hours a week and the other groups much 
more. Instruction, interestingly enough, 
is given in any subject that the children 
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may want. Theoretically, if sufficient 

ildren craved a knowledge of Chinese, 
such instruction would be given. Some of 
the most popular subjects, marvelous to 

v, are mathematics and the classics. In 
ill this instruetion formalism is reduced to 
minimum. Free discussion, individual- 

ition and learning by doing are the de- 
iderata, though in the domain of self- 

‘tivity Otto varies considerably from the 

rthodox. 

Berthold Otto’s school has also bestowed 
considerable attention on the development 
of the so-called pupils’ court. This court, 
be it noted, is not a faculty creation. De- 
veloping out of a natural need, it started 
with Otto’s refusal to interfere in the dis- 
putes of his pupils. With their teachers 
on the sidelines, the pupils naturally took 
the settlement of such matters into their 
At the outset, as might be 
expected, right usually went to might. 
Gradually, however, the youngsters them- 
selves beeame dissatisfied with this primi- 
They agreed 


own hands. 


tive way of settling things. 
to select an arbiter to settle their disputes. 
He was to have a corps of assistants. The 


next step was to make laws. Then, obvi- 
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ously, came the task of enforcing these 
laws. As time pupils 
evolved a form of court trial. In some 
ways this imitated adult procedures; in 
others it blazed its own way. To-day this 
form of self-government has reached such 
heights of efficiency that Berthold Otto is 
able to entrust all matters of school dis- 


slipped by, the 


cipline to the pupils’ court. Its success is 
due, I feel, in a large way to the fact that 
it is really run by the students themselves. 
The teachers really resist the temptation to 
play a leading part. 

Berthold Otto, being a pioneer, has often 
tramped the hard and lonely road. The 
army of his opponents, of critics and 
scoffers, being mainly of the conventional 
herd, has always been vast. Indeed, op- 
position to Otto’s fundamental ideas and 
practice still is large. Yet ever since the 
birth of democratic Germany, the work of 
Otto has drawn more and more devotees. 
In the main Otto’s dream of the Zukunfts- 
schule is still only a dream; but some of 
its main aspects have become reality. Cer- 
tainly with the rise of progressive educa- 
tion in Germany, Otto’s ideas may be ex- 
pected to attract more and more followers. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE TO FAS- 
CISM IN ITALIAN UNIVERSITIES 
THE correspondent at Rome of the London 

Times reports that the announcement that 12 

university professors out of 1,225 have refused 

to swear the oath of allegiance to Fascism has 
been corrected by a further communiqué, which 

Professor Orlando, 

He had 


already handed in his resignation, which there- 


gives the number as 11. 


he former prime minister, is absent. 
fore can not be regarded as a consequence of 
The list of those 
professors who have resigned is as follows: 
Bartolo Nigrisoli, of the University of Bologna; 
Giorgio Errera, of the University of Pavia; 
Ernesto Bonaiuti, Gaetano de Sanctis, Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, and Vito Volterra, of the 
University of Rome; Mario Carrara, Francesco 


a refusal to aecept the oath. 


Ruffini and Lionello Venturi, of the Univer- 
sity of Turin; Piero Martinetti, of the Univer- 
sity of Milan; Edouardo Ruffini, of the Univer- 
sity of Perugia. 

Perhaps the best known name is that of Pro- 
fessor Volterra, who holds the chair of phys- 
ical mathematics at the University of Rome. 
Another important name is that of Professor 
Sonaiuti, who is a professor of history of 
Christianity and a former priest of the Roman 
Catholie Church. 
a former minister of education and professor of 
law at Turin University, has been one of the 
most outspoken critics of the Fascist Govern- 


Professor Francesco Ruffini, 


ment in the Senate. 

The oath which the professors are required to 
take reads: “I swear to be faithful to the king 
and his royal successors and to the Fascist 
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régime; to observe loyally the statute and the 
other laws of the state; to exercise the teaching 
function and to fulfil all academie duties with 
the purpose of forming citizens active, bold and 
devoted to the fatherland and to the Fascist 
régime. I swear that I do not belong and will 
never belong to any association or party the 
activities of which are not in harmony with 
the duties of my office.” 

A group of leading Harvard professors, 
headed by Dr. Roseoe Pound, dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, has requested the Institute 
ot Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations to consider ways and means by which 
Italian university professors may escape the 
obligation to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Fascist régime. Committees of professors have 
been formed in Franee, Switzerland, Spain, 
Germany and England to devise means of 
helping their Italian colleagues. 

The letter written by the Harvard professors 


reads: 


We, professors and members of the various 
faculties of Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, United States of America, take the 
liberty of bringing to the attention of the Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation the Royal Decree 
of the Italian Government of August 28, 1931, 
No. 1227. 

This decree imposes upon all university profes- 
sors of the Kingdom of Italy—and among all state 
officials of the Department of Education it is ap- 
plicable to university professors alone—the obli- 
gation to take an oath which implies complete ad- 
herence without reservation or discussion to a 
particular system of political ideas. 

Since political doctrines no less than all others 
should be the subject of discussion and revision, it 
seems to us that this oath involves an intellectual 
coercion which is incompatible with the ideals of 
As such, we feel that the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation among Nations can not 


scholars. 


ignore it. In no other way can the peoples of the 
world better promote intellectual cooperation than 
by extending mutual assistance to each other to 
secure to all scholars those conditions of freedom 
under which disinterested search for truth alone 


becomes possible. 

We, therefore, request the Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation to consider ways and means by 
which the Italian university professors may best 
be helped to defend their intellectual liberty. 
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CIRCULATING COUNTY LIBRARIES IN 
CANADA 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
circulating public libraries have been established 
in 13 of the 18 counties of Nova Scotia within 
three years and that the Department of Educa- 
tion expects to have one in each county before 
next September. 

There is great demand for these libraries, and 
the number of books read by all elasses of the 
communities is already large. Some books were 
worn out by constant use in less than a year. 

These libraries, each containing from 1,200 to 
3,000 books, are intended to supplement the 
school libraries. The department is naturally 
pleased with the reception of the books; it ex- 
pects them to have a wide-spread effect on the 
reading habits and on the general standard of 
information. 

The American Library Association in 1926 
pointed out that 93 per cent. of the rural popu- 
lation of Canada was without aecess to public 
libraries. At that time there was one circulating 
library in Cape Breton County, established by 
the Sydney Rotary Club through the efforts of 
Dr. W. A. Creelman, inspector of schools. 
Three years ago a similar library for Halifax 
County was endowed by Mr. W. A. Black. 
Last year the Department of Edueation put 
five more into circulation, and this year six are 
being organized. 

The libraries are packed in boxes, each con- 
taining 25 books. Each box has a carefully se- 
lected cross-section of the whole library, divided 
approximately as follows: 10 juveniles, 7 fic- 
tion and belles-lettres, 2 poetry, 2 history, 1 sci- 
ence, 1 art, 1 travel, 1 biography. The inspec- 
tors of schools take charge of the libraries and 
the teachers act as librarians. In June the 
boxes are collected and stored at the county 
seat. 

Nova Scotia has thus made progress since 
1926 toward supplying the people of the rural 
districts with an adequate library service. Aca- 
dia University three years ago sent out “book- 
mobiles,” trucks fitted up as libraries. 


THE WORLD CONGRESS ON 
RECREATION 


THE first world congress on recreation will 
be held in Los Angeles from July 23 to 29, just 
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prior to the Olympie games. The congress will 
be held under the auspices of the National 
Recreation Association. 

President Hoover has accepted the honorary 
presidency of the congress and the State De- 
partment of the Federal Government has issued 
invitations to the diplomatic offices of the va- 
rious countries. In England the Right Honor- 
able Earl of Derby is serving as a member of 
the International Advisory Committee. The Na- 
tional Playing Fields Association, of which he 
is chairman, has named Sir Henry Bowden, 
Bart., and Noel Curtis-Bennett, C.V.O., as its 
delegates. This association is also announcing 
the congress among many societies in England. 

In Denmark a committee, of which General H. 
Castensciold is chairman, is promoting interest 
in the congress. Colonel H. P. Langkilde, di- 
rector of physical education in the Copenhagen 
publie schools, is a member of the international 
committee. The Pan-American 
tively cooperating in arousing interest in the 
South and Central 


Union is ac- 
gathering in Mexico, 
America. 

Mr. Albert Thomas of France, director of the 
International Labor Office at Geneva; Dr. 
Theodore Lewald, chairman of the German Na- 
tional Committee for Physical Training; Count 
de Baillet Latour, of Belgium, chairman of the 
International Olympie Committee; Captain G. 
Van Rossem, Holland; Dr. Ricardo C. Aldao, 
Argentina; Dr. Alice G. Masarykova, head of 
the Czecho-Slovakian Red Cross; Mr. Lauri 
Pihkala, president of the Intercollegiate Ama- 
teur Athletic Association of Finland, and Miss 
Wanda Prazmowska, of the Women’s Division 
of the Polish Government Board of Physical 
Edueation, are the other members of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee. Delegates from 
twenty-two countries have already been desig- 
nated. 

The objectives of the congress are: (1) To 
provide an international exchange of informa- 
tion and experience on play, recreation and the 
recreational use of leisure; (2) to build interest 
and support for the movements in all countries; 
(3) to provide one further means of developing 
international good will. 

Discussions will be held on topies of facilities 
and activities such as parks, playgrounds, com- 
munity recreation buildings, games, athletics, 
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musie, drama, arts and crafts, camping, hiking 
and other leisure time activities organized and 
developed upon a community basis. Both rural 
and urban activities are to be considered. 

The announcement of the congress committee 
points out that: “Recreation is an important 
human problem because it makes a definite con- 
tribution to education, character development, 
happiness, health, safety and citizenship. Ree- 
reation is of growing importance beeause it 
offers one means of using wisely the increasing 
leisure which science and invention are making 
possible for mankind.” 

A limited amount of space will be available 
for educational exhibits for which there will be 
no charge. There will also be commercial ex- 
hibits. A special tour en route to Los Angeles 
with stop-overs in a number of cities is being 
planned. Admission to the congress is open to 
any one. 

All correspondence should be addressed to Mr. 
T. E. Rivers, administrative secretary, Interna- 
tional Recreation Congress, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

THE study of facilities for the special train- 
ing of handicapped children made by the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection has recently issued a volume on “Spe- 
cial Edueation.” 
ducted under the chairmanship of Dr. F. J. 
Kelly, of the U. S. Office of Education, who 
headed Section III on Education and Training, 


This is one of the studies con- 


and represents the investigation of the subeom- 
mittee dealing with special classes under the 
immediate chairmanship of Dr. Charles Scott 
Berry, of the Ohio State University. 

According to the official summary of this bul- 
letin, the 10,000,000 or more handicapped chil- 
dren in the United States include: 14,400 blind 
children under 10 years of age; 50,000 partially 
3,000,000 with 
paired in various degrees; 1,000,000 school chil- 


seeing children; hearing im- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 18 who are de- 
fective in speech; 300,000 who are crippled, of 
whom 100,000 need special education; 382,000 
children who are tuberculous; 1,000,000 who 
have weak or damaged hearts; 675,000 who pre- 
sent behavior problems, and 450,000 children 
in the elementary grades who are so retarded 
mentally that they require special education. 
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From its investigations the conference finds 
that there is a surprisingly large number of 
handicapped children who need special educa- 
tion, and a comparatively small number are re- 
ceiving it. For example, of the 50,000 partially 
seeing children enrolled in schools, but 5,000 
are enrolled in special classes; of the 1,000,000 
children suffering from defective speech, but 
60,000 are at present receiving the proper cor- 
rective training and remedial treatment. It was 
also found that adequate vocational guidance 
and training along with placement and fol- 
low-up work are seldom found in connection 
with the special classes of the public schools. 

While much is being done in special classes 
to remove the handicap or reduce it, little is 
being done to discover and develop special apti- 
tudes. A marked variation in the laws of the 
different states relative to the organization and 
There are 
many cities in the United States with popula- 


support of special classes exists. 


tion in excess of 10,000 in which no provision 
The 


principals of elementary schools 


is made for special edueation of any type. 
majority of 
have little interest in the handicapped child. 
No large city in the United States is providing 
special education for all its handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Cities differ in a remarkable degree in the an- 
nual per capita cost of special education for the 
same type of handicapped child. For the blind 
costs range from $120 per capita to $590; for 
the deaf, from $204 to $517; for the child of 
lowered vitality, from $100 to $305; for the 
mentally retarded, from $83 to $454; for the 
delinquent, from $162 to $741, and for the crip- 
pled, from $187 to $593. 

As a special recommendation, the conference 
ealls for the organization of a National Council 
for Handieapped Children consisting of repre- 
sentatives of appropriate groups. Also the im- 
mediate creation in each state of a State Ad- 
visory Council for Handicapped Children is 
recommended to cooperate with the National 
Council and with the White House Conferences, 
both state and national. 


EXPENDITURES OF AMERICAN COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AMERICAN colleges and universities are now 
spending more than $500,000,000 annually for 
the advancement of learning, according to a 
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statement made to a representative of the U. S. 
Daily by Dr. E. M. Foster, chief of the Division 
of Statistics at the Office of Education. 

For the first time, the Office of Edueation 
has compiled a relatively complete table of 
expenditures, public and private, for all col- 
leres and universities throughout the United 
States. 

H. G. Badger, statistician in the Office of 
Education, has just compiled a tabulation of ex- 
penditures which shows that publicly controlled 
institutions of the college grade spent in 1930 
$225,816,040 compared with $337,731,030 spent 
by privately controlled ones. For higher educa- 
tion, a grand total of $563,547,070 was expended 
in 1930. 

The outlay is divided into eight or nine 
groups, with the highest single item covering 
the cost of instruction. This amounted to $191,- 
066,825. Publicly controlled institutions spent 
for this item more than $81,700,000 while pri- 
vately controlled ones spent nearly $110,000,000. 
For organized research the public institutions 
spent over $13,500,000 and the private institu- 
tions nearly $4,500,000. 

A total amount of $93,674,726 was laid aside 
by the institutions for new buildings and 
grounds, over $27,100,000 by the publie and over 
$66,500,000 by the private institutions. These 
colleges at the same time bought new equip- 
ment to the amount of approximately $16,000,- 
000. <A total of $46,000,000 was spent on the 
physical operation and maintenance of the 
physical plants. 

The smallest single item set aside by the col- 
leges was for libraries. Of the entire amount 
spent by them, only $9,600,000 went for li- 
braries. For this the public libraries spent 
$3,200,000 and private libraries $6,300,000. 

California led all states in its publie outlay 
for higher education. Publicly controlled insti- 
tutions there spent a total amount of $18,807,- 
000. Michigan was next with $15,551,000, and 
Ohio third with $14,518,000. Minnesota spent 
$11,337,000 and Iowa $9,639,000. In Illinois 
the amount for publicly controlled institutions 
ranged next with $8,500,000, in Indiana it was 
$8,200,000, and in Virginia, $7,000,000. 

Privately controlled institutions made the 
greatest expenditures in six states. Those in 
New York led the list with an outlay of $68,- 
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600,000. Those in Massachusetts followed with 
expenditures amounting to $42,800,000. Pri- 
vate colleges and universities of Pennsylvania 
spent $39,800,000, those of Illinois, $29,700,000 
and those of Connecticut, $17,800,000. Cali- 
fornia ranked sixth among the leading privately 
controlled institutions in expenditures with an 
outlay of more than $14,800,000. 


THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE AT 
THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Tue University Council of Columbia Univer- 
sity has adopted the degree of master of science 
for postgraduate students in the Medical School. 
Dean Willard C. Rappleye characterizes the 
step as “having important significance of a 


publie character.” He says: 


The university has adopted a standard of train- 
ing in each of the clinical specialties, successful 
completion of which will carry the degree of 
master of science. The university, however, will 
not grant recognition for postgraduate training 
for less than that which will qualify the man as 
competent in the specialty concerned. 

The time will come in this country, as it has in 
others, when the publie and the profession will de- 
mand that only those who are properly trained to 
do major surgery, for example, will be permitted 
to do so. At the present time large numbers of 
doctors are doing surgery who are quite incom- 
petent and untrained. 

It is possible now for a physician to come to 
New York or to go to another medical center and 
watch operations and attend clinics for a period 
of a few months and return to his own community 
as a self-labeled specialist with complete freedom 
to practice a surgical or any other specialty. The 
action taken by Columbia University is in the di- 
rection of helping to correct this situation. 


The requirements for the degree are: 


A period of study, after the internship, of not 
less than three years in the university or in hos- 
pitals and laboratories recognized by it, at least 
one calendar year of which must be spent in the 
university. 

Such intensive graduate training in the basic 
medical sciences of anatomy, embryology, physi- 
ology, biochemistry, pharmacology, pathology, bac- 
teriology and in the other fields of science as shall 
be recommended by the departments concerned and 
approved by the administrative board on post- 
graduate studies in medicine. 
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An active 
period of not less than eighteen months in the 


experience during the three-year 
hospital, clinics and diagnostic laboratories of the 
specialty elected. 

Written, oral and practical examinations and a 
dissertation may be prescribed in the specialty 
laboratory and _ public 


elected and in clinicai, 


health fields to which the specialty is related. 


Students admitted to the university for this 
training may become candidates for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy if they meet the pre- 
scribed requirements for that degree. 


BROADCASTING CLASSICAL MUSIC TO 
THE SCHOOLS 

THE Board of Edueation of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, has adopted unanimously a vote of thanks 
to the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, to the 
National Broadeasting Company and especially 
to Mr. Walter Damrosch, for his work in con- 
nection with the NBC Musie Appreciation Hour 
broadeast each Friday for the special benefit of 


school children. The resolution follows: 


The broadcasting of programs of classical music 
is bringing to an increasing number of persons, 
both adults and juveniles, the educational benefits 
and pleasures that are derived from them by at- 
tentive listeners. 

Such programs as those given by the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra on Sundays, and, particularly, 
the programs given on school days by the national 
Walter 
tribute much to the development of higher stand- 
children. The 


orchestra conducted by Damrosch, con 


ards of music 
world’s best music is carried into the homes and 


appreciation in 


also into the schools; the children are given an 
opportunity, made use of in a number of our 
schools, by hearing this musie to become familiar 
with the leading masterpieces. 

Furthermore, the interpretations which the noted 
orchestra leader, Walter Damrosch, is broadcasting 
regularly in explanation of the music broadcast 
under his direction, tend greatly to increase the 
community ’s and the children’s knowledge of the 
constituent elements of the compositions and also 
of the conditions which inspired the composers to 
produce them. 

Be it Resolved, therefore, that the Board of Edu 
cation of the City of St. Louis, recognizing the 
educational advantages that broadcasting has in- 
troduced into the schools, commend this activity 
and express to the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
and the National Broadcasting Company Orchestra, 
and especially Walter Damrosch, its appreciation 
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of the aid they are giving to the schools in ele- 


vating the musical standards of the children. 


Dr. Damrosch wrote in appreciation to Mr. 
Charles A. Roe, secretary and treasurer of the 
board, as follows: 


Needless to say, I am immensely touched and 
deeply honored to receive a copy of the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Education of your great 
What a privilege for me at a 

feared that I could not do 
what I had done in the 


city of St. Louis. 
time of life when I 
much more than repeat 
previous forty years, to have, thanks to the radio, 
such a marvelous new field of endeavor opened 
up to me. 

During those many years when I tried to instill 
a love for music in the young people of New York, 
limited by the capacity of Carnegie Hall, I had 
dimly hoped that some plan might evolve by which 
I could continue this work on a larger scale, reach- 
ing especially the children who were not located 
near one of our few great cultural centers. 

The magic of the radio has permitted me to do 
this, and our audience of one and one half million 
of three years ago has grown, like the bean-stalk 
of the famous fable, to gigantie proportions—over 
From the thousands of approving 
letters received from educators, as well as from the 
children themselves, I feel that not only have we 
succeeded in awakening a love for music among 
the children, but have induced them to take up the 


study of music for self-expression, both instru- 


six millions. 


mentally and vocally. 

All this would have been impossible without the 
hearty and understanding cooperation of the offi- 
cials of the National Broadcasting Company, and 
the supervisors and teachers of music in the many 
thousands of schools that are now listening in to 
our concerts, 

For me, for Mr. John W. Elwood, vice-president 
of the National Broadcasting Company, and for 
my assistant, Mr. Ernest La Prade, as well as for 
the members of the National Orchestra, this has 
been truly a labor of love. 

Please present my humble and heartfelt thanks 
to the members of your board for their very en- 


couraging message. 
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THE NEW LECTURE SERIES OF THE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON RADIO 
IN EDUCATION 


Forty authorities on economies, psychology 
and related fields will speak over a National 
Broadcasting Company network in its weekly 
coast-to-coast educational feature for the spring 
term of 1932. The series will continue twenty 
weeks, closing the last week in May. 

The speakers will be presented by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edueation 
as a continuation of its “Listen and Learn” lee- 
ture series inaugurated last fall. An economist 
and psychologist will speak for fifteen minutes 
each every Saturday over an NBC-WEAF net- 
work at 8:30 P. M., E. S. T. 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago, inaugurated the series 
on January 2 when he and representatives of 
the council outlined the courses. 

The lectures on psychology are divided into 
four groups of five lectures each covering “Our 
Changing Personalities,’ “Animal Behavior,” 
“Psychology of Education,” and “Psychology 
and Industry.” The lectures are given by well- 
known leaders in psychology, those in the Psy- 
chology of Edueation being as follows: 


March 19—-‘‘The Psychology of Reading’’: Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Chicago. 

March 26—‘‘ Difficulties in Learning’’: Dr. Walter 
F. Dearborn, professor of education, 
Harvard University. 


April 2—‘‘The Bases of Learning’’: Dr, Frank 
N. Freeman, professor of psychology, 
University of Chicago. 

April 9—‘‘Psychology of Musical Skills’’: Dr. 


Carl E. Seashore, professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of Iowa. 

April 16—‘‘Individual Differences: Their Mea- 
surement and Significance’’: Dr. V. A. 
C. Henmon, professor of psychology, 
University of Wisconsin. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Joun J. Anew, professor of pharmacology 
at the Johns Hopkins University, was elected 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the meeting held last 


week in New Orleans. 


Dr. S. A. Courtis, pro- 


fessor of education at the University of Mich- 
igan, was elected vice-president of the section 
of education; Dr. Walter S. Hunter, professor 
of psychology at Clark University, for the see- 
tion of psychology, and Dr. William F. Ogburn, 
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professor of sociology at the University of 
Chicago, for the section of social and economic 
sciences. At the joint meeting of the sections 
of education and psychology, Professor Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Edwin G. Boring, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave the addresses of the retiring vice- 
presidents for education and psychology. 

Mr. Harry MILLER LYDENBERG, assistant di- 
rector of the New York Publie Library, has been 
officially nominated for the presidency of the 
American Library Association for 1932-33. 

ProFessoR Hersert E. Bouton, of the Uni- 
versity of California, was elected president of 
the American Historical Association at the re- 
cent meeting in Minneapolis. He succeeds Pro- 
fessor Carl Becker, of Cornell University. Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, of New Milford, Connecticut, 
was elected first vice-president, and Professor 
William E. Dodd, of the University of Chi- 
Zago, second vice-president. 

Proressor E. G. Spauuprne, of Princeton 
University, was elected president of the eastern 
division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation at a banquet concluding its recent two- 
day convention at New Haven. He succeeds 
Professor A. N. Whitehead, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Others elected were Mrs. Grace A. Dela- 
guna, Bryn Mawr, vice-president; Professor F. 
S. C. Northrop, Yale, reelected secretary-trea- 
surer; H. B. Smith, University of Pennsylvania, 
and H. T. Costello, Trinity, members of the 


executive committee. 


Dr. WILLIAM WARREN SWEET, professor of 
American Christianity at the University of 
Chicago, was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Chureh History at its annual 
meeting at the Union Theological Seminary. 
Other officers were chosen as follows: Conrad 
Henry Moehlman, professor of church history 
at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, vice- 
president; Frederick William Loetscher, secre- 
tary; Robert Hastings Nichols, treasurer, and 
Matthew Sinka, assistant secretary. 


AT the Minneapolis meeting of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, Professor Frederick J. Lazelle, of 
the Iowa State University, was elected presi- 
dent, sueceeding Professor Ralph D. Casey, 
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head of the Department of Journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Vernon J. Me- 
Kenzie, of the University of Washington, was 
chosen vice-president. H. H. Herbert, of the 
University of Oklahoma, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The next convention will be 
held at Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Virginia. 

Miss JESSIE M. PanGsurn, head of the de- 
partment of education at the Spearfish Normal 
School, has been elected president for 1932 of 
the South Dakota Education Association. Miss 
Pangburn has been recording secretary of the 
association since 1924. 

Mr. GeorGe T. MILuer, head of the art de- 
partment of the State Teachers College at Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania, was elected president 
of the Southwestern Arts Association at its re- 
cent meeting in the Fine Arts Department of 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 

Hector L. BELISLE, superintendent of schools 
at Fall River, Massachusetts, has been elected 
president of the New England Superintendents’ 
Association. 

Mr. Francis KELLy NEMECK, graduate of the 
University of Arizona, was elected on December 
31 president of the National Student Federa- 
tion of America in the closing business session 
of a four-day congress at Toledo. An invita- 
tion from Tulane University, New Orleans, for 
the 1932 congress was accepted. 

THE Journal of the National Edueation Asso- 
ciation states that as it is going to press with 
its January issue word is received that United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. William 
John Cooper, and Superintendent Robinson G. 
Jones, of Cleveland, are recovering in health. 
They are at their offices a part of each day. 

Mr. JAMES H. Ricumonp, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, became State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction on January 4, succeeding Mr. W. C. 
Bell. 

Dr. DAvip HARRISON STEVENS, director of the 
Division of Edueation of the General Edueation 
Board, has been appointed director of work in 
the humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Dr. Stevens assumed his new duties on Janu- 
ary 1. This is one of the five fields in which 
the foundation is interested, the other four be- 
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ing publie health and the medical, social and 


natural seiences. 


Dr. Aucustus O. Tuomas, president of the 
World Federation of Edueation Associations 
since its organization in 1923 to the present 
year, has now accepted the position of secre- 
tary-general with headquarters in Washington, 
DG. 


Miss IsaBeLuA Rose, supervisor of proba- 
tionary teachers in Fife County, Seotland, has 
been appointed supervisor and special consultant 
of the Child Education Foundation, New York 
City. 

Tue Rey. Louis J. GALLAGHER has been ap- 
pointed president of Boston College as successor 
to the Reverend James H. Dolan, who has been 
transterred to Georgetown University on leave 


of absence. 


Tue Rev. VAUGHAN DaBNeEy was installed as 
dean of Andover-Newton Theological School on 
January 7. The Rev. Frederick H. Page, presi- 
dent of the trustees, presided, and President 
Beavan, of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, gave the main address. 


Mr. Kk. R. Hamivron, lecturer in education at 
the University College of North Wales, has been 
appointed principal of the Borough-road Train- 
ing College, Isleworth. 

Dr. NoRMAN WALLACE F Rapp, instructor in 
physical education at Harvard University, has 
been promoted to be assistant director of physi- 
cal education for three years from September 1, 
1931. 


Mr. Georce Simpson Koy, of New York 
City, has been elected professor of architecture 
and dean of the School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mr. Koyl, who will 
begin his work at Pennsylvania in July, will 
succeed Dr. Warren Powers Laird. 

Miss Grace Doueury, co-director of the sum- 
mer nursery group at Clark Neighborhood 
House, New York City, has become director and 
instructor of the nursery school in the Alabama 
Institute of Technology at Auburn. 


Mr. JoHN F. MEENAN, who recently resigned 
as football coach at New York University, has 
been appointed director of physical education 
and football coach at Manhattan College. 
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M. M. WatrTer, associate professor of indus- 
trial education at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, has been appointed director of the Bureau 
of Rehabilitation of the Pennsylvania State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg. 
As director of this bureau, Mr. Walter will have 
charge of civilian rehabilitation as carried out 
in accordance with the state plan for rehabilita- 
tion and the Federal Act of 1920. 


Mr. Witiiam S. DauGuerty, president of 
the Board of Education of Indiana, Pennsy]- 
vania, resigned on November 12. In 1883 Mr. 
Daugherty was first elected to the board and he 
served continuously, except for part of one 
term, until he resigned. During these forty- 
eight years he acted as president for forty-six 
years. 

Proressor Euuis Persina, of the Cleveland 
School of Education, has leave of absence which 
he is spending as assistant in natural science at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Proressor Ropert N. Brooks, head of the 
department of church history at Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, has been awarded a fellowship 
from one of the foundations which makes pos- 
sible for him a year of study at the University 
of Oxford. He will specialize in the European 
backgrounds of American church history and 
will travel on the continent during his vacation 
periods. 

PRESIDENT JOHN A. Cousens, of Tufts Col- 
lege, who has had six months’ leave of absence, 
reached the United States on December 20 after 
a trip abroad. 

PresipENT Davin A. Ropertson, of Goucher 
College, has been elected a member of the Senate 
of Phi Beta Kappa to sueceed the late Senator 
Dwight Morrow. At the meeting of the Senate 
of Phi Beta Kappa in New York on December 
16 when this action was taken, President Robert- 
son was made a member of the new Phi Beta 
Kappa committee charged with studying the 
standards of colleges in which chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa will be established. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College; Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, president of the Carnegie Foundation; 
Dean Theodore H. Jack, of Emory University ; 
Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dean Guy Stanton Ford, of the 
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University of Minnesota. The membership of 
the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa includes among 
others Dr. James Rowland Angell, Dr. John 
William Davis, Dr. John Huston Finley, Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Dr. Albert 
Shaw, Dr. Henry Suzzallo and Mr. Owen D. 
Young. 


Dr. JoHN HoLuApAy LATANE died suddenly 
New Orleans at the age of sixty-two years. 
Dr. Latané had been a member of the faculty of 
the Johns Hopkins University since 1913, serv- 
ing as professor of American history and head 
of the history department until a year ago, 
when be became a member of the Walter Hines 
Page Sehool of International Relations at the 


university. He was dean of the College of Arts 


and Seienees Faculty from 1919 until 1924. 


Dr. Latané had been on the West coast deliver- 
ing a series of lectures at the University of 
Southern California, and on his way back to 
Baltimore with Mrs. Latané had stopped at 
New Orleans to attend the annual meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement 


of Science. 


THE REVEREND Dr. J. KNox MONTGOMERY, 
president of Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio, since 1904, died on December 30. He was 


seventy-one years old. 


PETER CHRISTIAN LUTKIN, dean emeritus of 
the Northwestern University School of Musie 
and founder of the North Shore Musie Festival, 
died on December 27 at the age of seventy-three 
years. 

By the will of the late Elmer A. Darling, 
Lyndon Institute, Lyndon Center, Vermont, will 
receive $100,000; St. Johnsbury Academy and 
Brightlook Hospital, both at St. Johnsbury, 
will each receive $10,000. The University of 
Vermont, the Bennington College for Girls and 
Middlebury College, each receive $5,000. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY has received a check 
for $150,000 from the Carnegie Corporation 
for the endowment of the Wesleyan University 
librarianship. The Carnegie Corporation has 
made grants to Wesleyan at various times in 
the past; in 1920, $75,000 was donated to the 
library. It is understood that this is one of 
three college librarianships for which the cor- 
poration has given similar endowments. 
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AccorpING to a United Press despatch, 
Chieago, which owes $20,000,000 in back pay 
to its 14,000 teachers, has announced it will 
hold school by radio if its appeal to the State 
Legislature, reconvening at Springfield, fails to 
provide money to keep its schoolhouses open. 
Schools of three suburbs closed on January 4 
and nine night schools remained dark. Mayor 
Anton Cermak in addressing 30,000 teachers, 
pupils and parents at the huge sports arena 
held out no hopes for immediate relief. If the 
legislature acts too late, 500,000 pupils would 
be without schools, so plans for radio instrue- 
For families without radios 


tion were made. 


neighborhood groups would be formed. 


At Akron, Ohio, the public sehools did not 
The 54,- 


000 pupils have an enforced two weeks’ vaca 


reopen after the Christmas holidays. 


tion which may be extended, unless the board 


of edueation can borrow $350,000 a month. 
The 1,500 teachers and general office and staff 
employees will receive no pay for the com- 
pulsory “vacation,” Superintendent Thomas W. 
Gosling is reported to have said. “But we are 
most anxious not to duplicate the Chicago situ- 
ation. We must live within our income and I 


see no other way to do it.” 


THE daily papers reported in December that 
one third of the schools of Tennessee would not 
be able to continue their term after the Christ- 


mas holidays. 


FrrE destroyed the main block of buildings of 
the university at Johannesburg on December 24, 
including the library, which contained 30,000 
documents. 


books and many historical 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “Constantinople 
Woman’s College, under the direction of Dr. 
Marion Talbot, has taken steps to recognize 
more fully fine standards of achievement in 
At the 


members of the different classes who completed 


scholarship. recent convocation the 
last year’s work with honors were formally pre- 
sented to the assembly and congratulated by Dr. 
Talbot. Great interest was shown by the stu- 
dents and it is thought that the effect will be 


” 


stimulating and encouraging. 


ONLY a few out of the hundreds of applica- 
tions from American students received at Ed- 
inburgh and Aberdeen Universities are being 
approved, according to a dispatch to the New 
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York Herald-Tribune. Far from being pleased 
by the growing popularity of their institutions 
with Americans, university officials are making 
strenuous efforts to stop a so-called “invasion” 
from the United States. Nearly all American 
students who go to Great Britain to finish their 
training in one of the Scottish or English uni- 
While there 
they absorb a part of the government grant 
Naturally, when they return, 


versities return home to practice. 
to those schools. 
the government has no chance to get it back. 
The university officials do not attempt to dis- 
criminate against Americans, though in recent 
years they have outnumbered the students from 
other countries. 


PLANS are being made to inaugurate in July, 
1932, a summer school at San Marcos Univer- 


sity in Lima, Peru. The summer schoo] will be 
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conducted in the same way as those held in the 
United States, i.e., a six weeks’ session with 
daily periods for each course during five days 
of the week. The courses offered will include 
elementary and advanced Spanish, Latin Amer- 
ican literature, Peruvian archeology and one on 
current Latin American affairs (polities, sociol- 


ogy and economics). Arrangements will be 
made for the students to visit the Amazon 


basin, also historical Cuzco. A summer school 
at Lima will offer an exceptional opportunity 
to study at the oldest university in the Western 
Hemisphere. The climate is cool in July and 
August, as it is winter in Peru at that time. 
Persons interested in this project are requested 
to communicate with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y., for the further details, which will be 
available before January. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD ARITHMETIC BE A REQUIRED 
STUDY IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 
FAR-REACHING changes have been made in the 
school curriculum of the United States during 
the half 
quite beyond the three R’s stage at the begin- 


past century. Education had gone 
ning of the period, but the number of branches 
still 
studies were added to the few at the beginning, 


was small. In this period many new 
and a considerable amount of time was devoted 
to them in the elementary school. But, strange 
to tell, no additional years were added for ele- 
mentary or secondary education, nor was either 
school year or school day lengthened. It fol- 
lows self-evidently that the time for these new 
branches had somehow to be taken from the 
older ones. In the earlier times arithmetic was 
receiving more than its fair share of time and 
effort. This was because the public, especially 
the rural public, attached great practical value 
to this Probably fifths of the 


pupils’ whole time went to their arithmetic. 


study. two 

In the hearings before Congress on the metric 
system in 1904, an expert testified that two 
thirds of a year’s time could be saved in arith- 
metie study by the adoption of the new weights 
Twenty years later this claim 


and measures. 


was shown to be rather absurd by directing 


attention to the fact that only a year and a 
quarter were assigned to arithmetic in the ele- 
of the New York City 
Thus we see in the early part of the 


mentary curriculum 
schools. 
half century arithmetic was having rather more 
than three of the eight years’ time devoted to 
it, while in the later portion it had only a year 
and a quarter. For one thing, the so-called 
mental arithmetic, which was reasoning and 
calculating without the aid of a pencil, had been 
taken completely out of the course. 

Naturally, during the half century, improve- 
ments were made in methods of instruction, 
and, besides this, topies of little or no value 
were removed from text-books, the selection of 
subject-matter being improved. But there were 
losses as well as gains. Thus, in the earlier 
period, pupils were thrown more and more on 
their own resources, while in the later one they 
fell into the way of depending too much on 
teacher aid, probably because of poorer prepa- 
ration. 

Returning to the disparity in time devoted to 
arithmetic, sharp attention should be directed to 
the fact that mental power and agility are in- 
creased in a geometrical rather than an arith- 
metical ratio. Thus a pupil learns twice as 
much, say, the second year of study as he does 
the first year, and twice as much the third year 
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as in the second year; and so on. Hence it 


becomes very apparent that to cut the time 
materially would result in a large reduction in 
the amount of arithmetic learned, and lower 
the quality of the work done. This is exactly 
what has happened. 

The conelusion just reached can be checked up 
in several ways. One way is by examining the 


text-books in arithmetie and 


It will be found there has 


changes in the 
algebra in wide use. 
been a steady lowering of standards throughout 
Perhaps the algebras present a 
If the arith- 
metie is not so well done, the effect will be even 


the period. 
better gauge than the arithmeties. 
more marked in the algebra. Another test may 
be found in the amount of mathematical work 
required in physies. This has been going stead- 
ily down. Manifestly the quality of work done 
in physies would depend in large measure on 
the quantitative relations studied. 

Another test is found in the judgment of in- 
dividuals who have lived through this period 
and who have had opportunity to measure the 
preparation of pupils when they come out of 
our schools. A certain superficial smartness is 
observable in the later product, but examina- 
tion quickly reveals its weakness. 

Let us agree at once that neither the pupils 
nor their teachers are to be blamed for this re- 
sult. It is all the outcome of evolution, and we 
have a right to expect losses as well as gains. 

A remedy for the situation described would 
be to revise the curriculum, cut out the least im- 
portant portions of the new matter, and com- 
bine related branches. The American Bar 
\ssociation is asking that the constitution be 
taught in or with history. Ex-President Eliot, 
before his death, advocated this combining of 
But such improvement will be hard 
A much simpler and in some respects 


courses. 
to effect. 
a better remedy for the deficiency in arith- 
metical training is to make arithmetic a re- 
quired subject in the senior high school. It is 
needed there on its own account as training in 
reasoning; as a preparation for more advanced 
mathematies; as a preparation for the study of 
science and technical studies; and as an essen- 
tial preparation for meeting the multifarious 
situations, business and other, that are con- 
stantly coming up in the lives of all of us. For 
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one thing the pupil should learn far more than 
he now acquires in the elementary and junior 
high school courses of the way business is done, 
since he finds this in no other study. Thus he 
should be taught all the steps in the sale of real 
estate; he should know how the Federal Reserve 
Banking System is conducted in some quanti- 
tative way he can understand; he should be 
trained in the calculations of the Federal In- 
come Tax; he should go to some length in the 
study of installment buying; he should be 
taught the use of many interest, sinking fund, 
insurance, ete., tables; he should learn the fun- 
damental principles of double entry bookkeep- 
ing; these and many other like topies should 
be taken up. Besides the foregoing, students 
should be trained up to a good standard of 
speed and accuracy in ealeulations, and should 
be taught general methods for solving all sorts 
of problems. 

At present only commercial course pupils are 
required to take a course something like that 
But for both cultural and prac- 
Notice the 
maturity of mind of senior high school pupils 


just deseribed. 
tical reasons should not all take it? 


is almost essential to a proper understanding of 
the work outlined. 

Added to the above course should be sets of 
classified problems designed to give special 
training along certain lines; as business, in- 
dustry, agriculture, science, engineering and 
home economies (for girls). For the corre- 
sponding class of pupils each class of prob- 
lems would have great value. 

In heaven’s name why teach the intricacies of 
history, literature, ete., and Greek and Latin 
and Norse mythology and not teach the fore- 
going? 

The answer to the question, “Should arith- 
metic be made a required subject in the senior 
high school?” is “Unquestionably, yes.” 

Jos. V. Couns 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

STEVENS Point, WISCONSIN 


WHAT A FRESHMAN EXPECTS OF A 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 
“WELL, I think, sir, a liberal education ought 
to teach you about the things everybody talks 
about, so that you could talk to people about 
anything. You know, sir, polities and economics 
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talks 


literature, or chemistry.” 


economics now—or 
I have found, in my 


—everybody about 
dealings with freshmen, that they want a liberal 
education to give them material for conversa- 
tion. 

the class 
every autumn I often ask them, “Now that you 


In getting acquainted with new 
have enrolled in a liberal arts college, what do 
Their 
answers are, I think, truthful, for they are not 
Their 
probably representative of the popular opinion 
They 


show why thousands of boys and girls come to 


you understand by a liberal education?” 


applying for admission. reasons are 


of what is meant by a liberal education. 


college every year, since we may well suppose 
that their parents, in general, hold the same 
views. 

“T went to a dinner once,” one freshman said, 


“and there was a real estate man there who 
eouldn’t talk about anything but real estate. 
Then I decided that I should come to college.” 
Another said that he had known a number of 
college men as well as many non-college men in 
his father’s business, and he thought that the 
college men “knew about the things people talk 
about” more than the others did; they were bet- 
One fresh- 


man said thoughtfully that he was not sure that 


ter able to hold up a conversation. 


the college men actually knew more than some 
of the non-college men, but he was sure that 
they talked as if they did. All the freshmen 
seem to be convinced that aptitude in conversa- 
tion is necessary for success, and they think of 
success with the capital “S.” 

There may be behind this desire for conversa- 
tional agility a desire for knowledge for its 
And in- 
deed there is an occasional student who has a 


own sake; I always hope so, at least. 


genuine thirst for knowledge for its own sake. 
I think there was in the boy who said, “I came 
to college because I found out in prep school 
how much there is that I don’t know.” I regret 
More representative is 
the boy who said, “In a liberal education you 
Each 


freshman wants to talk like an educated man, 


that he is not typical. 
mustn’t worry too much about books.” 


if possible, but he does not want to have to 


work too hard in acquiring the necessary knowl- 
edge, for he wants the education for its prestige 
value—he wants it, not for itself, but for dis- 
play purposes. 

The average freshman wants not only the 
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materials of conversation, but the method as 
well. “You get to talk to educated men in col- 
lege,” one freshman said to me, “and you learn 
how they put things.” Another put the same 
thought, “In college you learn about things 
and you learn how to discuss them intelligently.” 
Over and over they have told me of the value 
they put upon talking with other students, get- 
ting their points of view. There is no harm in 
that, of course, but they seem to think that 
there is a type of educated man which they 
are seeking, and that they will know him by 
his talk. 

Not much different from the desire for topics 
of conversation is seeking “background,” what- 
ever that is. Among my freshman students the 
word appears as frequently as “democracy” ap- 
pears in the speeches of politicians. One fresh- 
man told me that, although he could not define 
background, he could tell a man who had it. 
Probably the ecatchword represents another 
aspect of the prestige value which freshmen 
seek in a liberal education. 

Another word which appears frequently is 
“eontacts.” They want a liberal education, 
they say, for the contaets they will make in 
the process of getting it. “I wasn’t sure what 
I wanted to do when I got through college,” a 
freshman told me, “and I thought I might make 
some valuable contacts in a liberal arts college.” 
There is the utilitarian motive quite bare: a 
liberal education may be used as a highly re- 
spectable employment agency. Sometimes the 
freshmen couple “contacts” with “associations,” 
as one member of the class of 1935 said to me, 
“The contacts and associations which one makes 
in college are sometimes the most valuable things 
a college has to offer.” 

Very few of the freshmen of my acquaintance 
have come to college primarily to study. They 
all expect to study, of course, but most of them 
do not want to study more than necessary. “It 
is just as important,” one of them said, “to 
have a good time, to play in athletics, and to 
make friends, as to study.” The making of 
friends—there must be some difference between 
friends and contacts—seems to be a major rea- 
son for enrolment in a liberal arts college. 
One freshman put it in this way, “You'll forget 
most of what you learn in college after you 
have been out a few years, but the friends that 
you make will last all your life.” Again and 
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again when I have asked, “What do you expect 
to do in college?” the answer has begun, “Well, 
| hope to make friends, and—” 

College friendship and fellowship, freshmen 
feel, are promoted by participation in athletics 
and “activities.” I have found freshmen much 
more ready than to defend 
athleties and activities, because, perhaps, they 
do not see as well as they will later that par- 
ticipation in them is largely a waste of time. 
A eandid senior will admit that the hours and 
iours he spent indexing the year book or is- 
suing sweat shirts to the team were wasted 
hours; but as a freshman he looked forward 
more keenly to becoming manager of the team 
or the year book than he did to any subject 
in the curriculum. 

Spirit and sportsmanship 
friendship, according to my freshmen, as being 
desirable parts of a liberal education. All three 
are admirable qualities, beyond doubt, but they 
are not inseparable from a liberal education. 
College spirit is a rather ephemeral emotion, 
and excellent colleges have existed without a 
trace of it. Sportsmanship may be found out- 
side college walls; indeed some recent critics 
of college athletics insist that there is rather 
more to be found outside than inside. No col- 
lege, so far as I know, was ever founded to 
promote spirit and sportsmanship. One fresh- 
man, however, went so far as to tell me that 
“No man who does not have the true college 
spirit ean be said to have a real liberal educa- 
tion.” Freshmen seem to think that spirit and 
sportsmanship are essentials of the A.B., even 
though no examinations are taken in the fields. 

The largest number of freshmen frankly say 
that they hope to make more money in later 
life because of the liberal education they expect 
to get. They are observant youths, and they 
have followed the careers of college men. <A 
future business man said to me, “In the com- 
pany my father works for only college men are 
placed in the good positions. Father says it’s 
much easier for a college man to get ahead.” 
Another said quite frankly, “I don’t know if 
the four years in college are wasted or not, 
but I do know that it’s easier for a college man 
to get a job.” For these boys the faculty 
struggles over majors and minors, requirements 
and prerequisites, are nearly, if not entirely, in 


upperclassmen 


come next to 
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vain; for them one subject is as good as an- 
other. 

A great many students have been, I think, 
misled by the statistics about the number of 
college men in “Who’s Who,” in Congress, or 
with such-and-such incomes. These figures or 
stories are always coming back to me as I talk 
to the freshmen in the autumn. The college 
men are in “Who’s Who,” of course, but per- 
haps not entirely because of their college train- 
ing; there may have been other reasons. But 
the fact that there is this concrete evidence of 
the success of college men is enough for a boy 
of college years; one dose of these inspiring 
figures, and he is off to get an A.B. 

Freshmen who expect to go into one of the 
professions will tell me, “Why, I’ve got to have 
an A.B. to get into the Harvard Law School,” 
as if that were the only sensible excuse for get- 
The years in college are, such stu- 
and | 


ting one. 
dents are often frank to say, wasted; 
have found this attitude very common among 
those who do not plan to get their degrees. 
When I asked one barrister-to-be what he ex- 
pected to do in college, he responded easily, “I 
expect to get forty-five semester hours.” As 
freshmen, very few students see the reasons for 
the requirements made by the 
schools; they tend to regard them as hurdles, 
In later years they prob- 


professional 


and nothing better. 
ably understand the reasons and view the re- 
quirements sympathetically. 

The explanations freshmen give for coming to 
a particular college bear out the conclusion that 
they expect two things from a liberal educa- 
tion, social prestige and increased earning 
ability. My acquaintances among the freshmen 
put the location and prestige of the college as 
their most impelling motives, and after these, 
the wishes of the family or the advice of 
friends. I have yet to meet the freshman who 
knows as much about the kind or quality of 
the liberal education in the college as he does 
about the social standing of the institution, the 
record of its football teams, or the success of 
its graduates. 

Of all the freshmen I have talked with, the 
prize eandidate for the higher learning ap- 
peared this autumn, in the year of grace 1931. 
I tried to lead him out with the usual questions. 
At length he said, “I couldn’t find a job, and 
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there didn’t seem to be much chance of one this 
The family and I thought that I might 


as well come to college as do nothing.” I as- 


winter. 


SPECIAL 


EDUCATION IN THE OPEN 

Tue show of hands was three to one in favor 
of a six o’clock rising gong, an advance of 
half an hour in the day’s schedule of the camp 
school. This surprised the director, for the 
session was but just starting, and, unacclimated, 
every one was shivering at breakfast time with 
sweaters and leathers 
Even in August 


a morning chill which 
could only externally assuage. 
the nights are generally cold at seven thousand 
feet; and since it is particularly difficult to 
accommodate the imagination to the idea of cold 
anywhere in mid-summer New Mexico, the stu- 
dents, heedless of warning, will come up with 
insufficient bedding,—with the consequence that 
the traders at Jemez Springs usually sell out 
their stock of blankets a few days after the 
camp is opened. And as for six o’clock, under 
ordinary circumstances no impossible hour, well, 
the mesa to the east, which the morning sun 
must surmount, is high enough to leave the 
camp in shadow (and chill) until near seven, 
although we have all found out that a very 
brief exposure to his rays puts us into such 
hale comfort as mountain air and morning sun- 
shine should give. But we must shiver at break- 
fast—the camp has voted it, three to one, and 
the Director knew at once that the Field School 
for 1931 was to be a success. 

Can any location on earth equal ours for an 
school? Down toward Rio Jemez— 
ever-singing mountain streams 


outdoor 
one of those 
which in August floods and subsides daily with 
the torrents that fall now up the east, now up 
the south fork—stands the old lumber-camp 
cook-house, a log barrack which we have made 
over into the camp kitchen. A roof-and-canvas 
extension, with board tables and seating, serves 
alike for commensal and for lecture-hall— 
indeed, for the “edifice” and “front” of our col- 
legiate campus. As for the remainder, tentage 
is all that is necessary, be it for library, labora- 
tory, office, or such dormitory system as is dis- 
closed here and there where the “Jemez red” of 
the canvas breaks visibly through the rich 
greens of spruce and fir and yellow pine. For 


while there is a splendid plaza (“eampus,” if 
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sured him that I thought no harm would result 


from his decision. ¥ 
. “ Dayton D. McKean 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


you like) rising southward from the cook-house 
toward the foothills of Mount Redondo—a space 
cleared by the lumbermen, we suppose, but 
gloriously useful to the whole camp—we are 
forest-enclosed, everywhere magnificent timbers 
the better part of which, fortunately, are in 
the National Forest, whose boundary mark is 
in the open of our plaza. 

The presence of the cook-house we can ascribe 
to luck, but the site is surely predestined for 
our purpose. We are six miles above Jemez 
Springs; perhaps four above the Soda Dam, 
with its perpetual boiling of mineral waters, the 
fame of which drew a scouting party of Coro- 
nado’s men up from Tiguex on the Rio Grande 
in 1540. At the Springs are hot baths, warmed 
by the senescence of the great voleano; but for 
that matter, there is a hot bath not two miles 
above our camp, where the boys go when the 
nearer plunge into the cold seems out of friend- 
ship. As for the girls, they have wonderful 
pools at the foot of Battleship Rock, up the 
south fork. Perhaps most of all chancy is the 
drinking supply. Over the voleanie tuff, on 
the flank of Battleship and less than a half-mile 
from camp, comes such a spring-fall of water, 
a forty-foot leap at the least, as only the genii 
that satisfy thirst ean devise, clear, chill, pure, 
and veritably the nymphan shrine of a sprite 
Parnassian. Actually the place is a wonder! 
The approach is by a meadow glamorous with 
flowers, with primroses in sheer golds, with 
Indian paintbrush, penstamen ruby-red, and all 
about scores of the shy blossoms, the blues, 
the purples, the whites. One follows the brook 
through every greenery, laced and _ interlaced, 
with glimpses of the sky-high mesas through 
and under branches,.and then, as by a curtain 
disclosed, the froths and veils of the fall! And 
all the adoration that has gone to living springs 
since the world began! Practically this beauty 
means a perfect water supply, and that is the 
beginning of camp sanitation. 

But the real glory of our camp site is the 
west mesa. It is this, rising monumentally 
eighteen hundred feet or more above us, that 
brings from first-eomers an involuntary, “Mag- 
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nifieent!” Just as a spectacle, by morning sun, 
in evening shadow, or spectrally under the 
moon, it is a tyranny to the eyes, built vast, but 
built and with such architecture as only the 
Earth-Makers could plan,—just over the forest- 
tops the long horizontal laminations of the 
Pennsylvanian limestones, which, near-viewed, 
are a tapestry of marine fossils recording life 
as it was toward three hundred million years 
ro; above this the russets and reds of five- 
hundred feet of Jura-Trias, stratum over stra- 
tum, perhaps an hundred million years of them; 
and on such a sea-laid foundation, the voleanie 
verticals, gray basalt worn into buttressing 
cones and columns, and over all the buffs and 
pinks of the perfectly perpendicular walls of 
tuff, erystallized there where the tides left it 
when Earth’s hugest eruption blew out the 
Jemez crater some sixty million years ago. Yes, 
the west mesa is a spectacle, but more than that, 
it is such a chart of Earth-making as no eye 
ean see without question, and for our geologist 
it is eclass-room and laboratory, and the library 
of time. 

As our schedule goes the first 
sounds at seven-thirty and the hour we choose 
to call a “nature walk.” Geology, with the mesa 
for demonstration, is the first subject. But 
when the biologists take their turn, we find that 
flora and fauna are as speaking as are the 
rocks. Two thousand feet above us and two 
thousand below represent very little in linear 
space, even by our mountain roads, but within 
this we pass from a Sonoran vegetation, sub- 
tropical and arid, on zone by zone into the 
Canadian, by a mere climb traversing the whole 
longitudinal measures of our United States. 
There are even little islets of residual trees and 
plants from farther north and farther south, 
how earried or preserved who can say, through 
their exotie generations. The really fascinating 
problems of natural life, for the youngster at 
all events, are those that deal with colonies and 
kinds, with the natural drama which ecology 
discloses; and here is our camp at a very center 
of ecological strategy with the ancient life-forms 
of the North, clinging on since glacial times 
brought them southward, besieged in their 
mountain heights by the more opulent south- 
rons, plant and insect, bird and reptile, all fol- 
lowing their zonal habits—so that the lines of 
militant pines that erest the mesa suddenly 


work-gong 
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assume a new character, transformed into spear- 
men and stalwarts formed for the attack, while 
a half mile below camp the alligator-bark is 
seen as a lurking scout, surreptitious from the 
south. Our “nature walk” not only introduces 
kind and character ot tree and rock and woods- 
dweller, but it has as well its thrill of event, 
fighting or friendly. 

Our camp is in two divisions, one for the 
biologists and geologists who follow their own 
peregrine adventures after the morning hour, 
but the other, which is the parent of the school, 
for the archeologists. And of course, no matter 
how lovely or fortunate our site, it could never 
have been chosen for a school of Man and 
Nature, if before ourselves other men had not 
chosen it for their habitation. So that our real 
reason, after all, for being in these natural 
fashions blessed, is the fact that Unshage is 
only ten minutes and Nonoshage another ten 
down the road from where the forks unite into 
These are names the living Indians 
pueblos 


Rio Jemez. 
give to the sites of pre-Columbian 
which form our archeological laboratory—just 
as mesa and canyon are laboratory for the 
naturalists. The excavations go slowly, year by 
year, but this is only to the good, for every 
year’s, and indeed every day’s digging, turns up 
something of sudden interest, and adds, as a 
mosaie bit, to that picture of life past which it 
is the essential idea of our course to create. Not, 
mind you, just for the sake of becoming 
familiars with the dead whose poor bones the 
trowel lays bare, nor for any empty antiquar- 
ian curiosity, but for the sake of the conception 
of what an education should give—for this is 
the real core of our endeavor. “Man’s place in 
Nature” is the title of a famous book, and it 
is just this which in the end is the subject of 
any schooling worth having, of any education 
worthy its effort. Our camp school has no 
other teaching in view. What the natural world 
must mean to human life, and how life shall 
find its adjustment, even as time flows and 
continents shift, these are our problems. The 
dead pueblos are eloquent of such a problem; 
as in brilliant miniature they proclaim—plaza 
and kiva and communal house, olla and metate, 
flint and bone awl. Daily they tell how thought 
and nature could meet in a men’s society, and 
solve (surely with some gain of beauty) the 
tremendous problems which for every form of 
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life condition its vitality. Our students, we in- 
tend, shall go from their summer in camp with 
some gain of lucidity in their understanding of 
what it means to be human beings in the midst 
of a Nature to which every civilization, no mat- 
ter what its pride or power, must in the great 
finality be an accommodation. So our labora- 
tory is chosen not for any dilettante curiosity, 
nor vet for the zest which it undoubtedly gives 
to the youngster out for discovery, but seriously 
and effectively for thought and understanding, 
cleared of the artifices of book and theory and 
face to face with the man-fact of the thing. 
Kight-thirty is second gong and another lec- 
ture under the mess-roof, this time on the rituals 
and ceremonials of the olden peoples, which 
must be understood if any digging is to be clear- 
headed, and also that we may keep in mind 
that all, even material walls and floors, which 
we unearth is as a writing out of the minds of 
We can not forget that thought 
builds towns, and that all values return into 


men gone, 


the mind’s house—so the second hour tells of 
mind, as the first of the natural world. By 
nine-thirty the sun is up, and down at the “dig,” 
under direction, the Navaho and Jemez Indians 
are doing honest work with spade and pick; 
and thither. go the shifts of students who are 
assigned to the morning hours—till the dinner 
gong calls them in, dusty and exhilarated. After 
dinner a second shift, and in the latter after- 
noon, when all, presumably, have had their go 
at “dig,” at library, and at the ever-popular 
baths, stream-provided, come the two lectures 
on the local archeology and on the broad prob- 
lems of social adjustment which finish our 
assigned day. Supper, twilight sports, finally 
campfire and its discussions, tales, songs, occa- 
sional dances by the Indians whom the day 
seems never to tire beyond the drum’s arousing, 
and ten o’clock, which is camp “taps’”—this is 
the long and short of it, program-wise. 

But the real thing is that without any vast- 
ness of plant or apparatus, without officialdom 
or show, with no material beyond Nature’s gifts 
and a few books, we conduct a month of school- 
ing which defines unforgettably “man’s place in 
nature,” be it as problem or image. Many a 
student passes through his college with this 
center of all education undisclosed, or even with 
balks and dams to its understanding erected 


midmost of his mind’s channels. Certainly—as 
before it has been made—the field session above 
Jemez Springs of the School of American Re- 
search and the University of New Mexico has 
made the discovery that the apparatus of edu- 
sation need not extend beyond a group of stu- 
dents camped in the open for that teaching 
where curiosity asks and Nature gives answer. 
Does the program work? It is a small student 
group, less than a hundred are received; but 
they come from universities and _ colleges 
Atlantie to Pacific, and seldom indeed do they 
come without returning clean in record. In the 
plateaux and mountains of western North 
America there are sites for scores of such field 
schools as ours, and there are whole years of 
to-morrows which may become illumined by edu- 


sation in the open. 
E Harttey ALEXANDER 


Scripres COLLEGE 


THE EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 
IN GREECE 

Tue inclination of the Greek people to ac- 
quire education was strong even under the 
Turkish subjection. It was realized that edu- 
cation is the best means to regain liberty. 
After the revolution, the school system was 
organized on the basis of the systems of 
other states; in general, the schools were di- 
vided into general and professional. Subse- 
quently, numerous changes, dictated by the 
changing conditions and especially by those re- 
sulting from the world war, were introduced. 
The present Government of Venizelos is espe- 
cially interested to realize substantial reforms. 
Some of them have been realized; but the com- 
plete materialization of the plan will take about 
ten years. 

The attendance of primary schools was made 
compulsory already in 1834. The development 
of the elementary schools can be observed from 
the following figures: In 1830, there were 71 
schools with 6,721 pupils; in 1858, 754 schools 
with 51,596 pupils; in 1879, 1,035 schools for 
boys and 137 schools for girls with 67,108 and 

2,310 pupils, respectively; in 1901, 3,123 
schools with 189,903 pupils. The latest statistics 
state that there are 7,850 schools, which required 
six years of attendance, of which 1,558 are for 
boys, 958 for girls and 5,334 mixed; they take 
eare of 711,474 pupils; in addition there are 
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149 private schools with 14,611 pupils and 407 
kindergartens. While in 1879 the pupils num- 
bered one twentieth of the inhabitants, in 1901 
they numbered one twelfth, and now about one 
eighth. 

We must notice in this connection a peculiar 
fact. While these schools require six years for 
the pupils who, after their graduation, can enter 
the third year of the so-called “Hellenic” (inter- 
mediary) schools, in reality those who complete 
the fourth year of the elementary school enter 
the first year of the “Hellenic” schools. The 
consequence is that most of the elementary 
schools have only four-year classes. 

In spite of the growth of the number of 
pupils, the number of illiterates is rather great ; 
this is due to the lack of enforcement of the 
But the 


recent measures seem to show that the govern- 


law for the compulsory attendance. 


ment is determined to enforce the law. 

There are about 8,200 male teachers and 4,347 
female teachers. In 1858, 440,630 drachmae 
were spent; in 1877, 1,612,000; in 1901, 6 mil- 
lion; to-day the sum is more than 363,000,000 
drachmae. : 

Secondary education is given in the lower, 
so-called “Hellenic” and in higher schools or 
gymnasia, “classic” and “real.” The “Hellenic” 
schools aceept the pupils from the fourth grade 
of elementary schools, if they pass special ex- 
aminations. The course lasts three 
There are 435 of this type of schools, 24 being 
for girls, others for men or mixed. In this 
class also belong 21 secondary schools for girls, 
introdueed in 1914, with three years’ attendance; 
they accept only graduates of the sixth grade. 
In 1929 there were 68,113 in all these schools, 
16,211 of whom were girls. 

Most of the “gymnasia” specialize in classic 
The graduates of “Hellenic” schools 
While there are 207 
“real” 


years. 


education, 
spend four years there. 
state “Hellenic” gymnasia, only 13 are 
gymnasia, in addition to 78 private institutions 
of both types. The pupils in the state institu- 
tions number 29,651, in private only 1,703. The 
teachers of theoretical subjects must be univer- 
sity graduates, and their number reaches the 
figure of 2,767. The state spends about 135 
million drachmae yearly on these secondary 
schools. 

The whole educational system of Greece is 


headed by two universities. The University of 
Athens was founded in 1837, and is also known 
as the National and Capodistrian Universities. 
The reason for it is that a rich Greek left a 
sum of money for the purpose of founding a 
university in Greece. As one has already ex- 
isted, it was decided to apply the bequeathed 
sum to the National University, which was then 
divided into these two universities. In 1925 a 
second university was established in Saloniea, 
but does not possess all faculties at the present 
The universities admit the graduates of 
They are ad- 


time. 
gymnasia and “real” gymnasia. 
ministered autonomically, as other European 
universities. The examinations are held an- 
nually; the whole field is again covered by the 
examinations for diplomas. The doctorate is 
given to those who write a dissertation. The 
University of Athens comprises the following 
faculties: law, theology, medicine (with a den- 
tal school), philosophy and natural sciences and 
mathematics. The law students predominate; 
altogether there were 6,500 students in 1929, 
and 9 others. 


’ 


88 full professors, 23 “docents’ 

The teachers in secondary schools receive 
practical training in the “State Institutes for 
Teachers in Secondary Schools”; about 50 
teachers are called every year to attend here. 
The physical training teachers are taught two 
years in the “Teachers’ Institute For Physical 
Training.” The teachers in grammar schools 
come from state and private schools (recognized 
by the state). The priests are trained in 12 
theological seminaries. They accept the gradu- 
ates from the “Hellenic” schools; the students 
study five years; after 15 years of service as 
teachers in elementary schools they are entitled 
to serve as priests as well as teachers. The 
number of the students in seminaries is about 
1,400 yearly. 

There is also a polytechnical school in Athens 
which has the university standing, with about 
450 students, and “The High School of Com- 
mercial and Financial Sciences.” Between 2,000 
and 2,250 students attend 19 state business 
schools; there are also 23 other business schools, 
adjusted more or less to the state schools. 

Agricultural education is really insignificant. 
The same is true about the industrial and trades’ 
schools. The recent reforms undertook to im- 


prove and develop these phases of education. 
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The whole educational system of Greece suf- 
fers from the excessive development of theoreti- 
cal edueation. The graduates of the elementary 
and secondary schools are not prepared direetly 
to enter an occupation which would offer them 
a career. For the lack of the elementary prac- 
tical schools the students keep themselves busy 
by y ing to the “Hellenic” schools; for the same 
reason they go to the gymnasia, which again 
train only university students or the graduates 
who always look for positions in the state 
service. 

The situation has many dangers from the 
economic, social and political view-points. The 
Government of Venizelos has its program of 
reform, which contains the following points: 
(1) The reorganization of the elementary 
schools; (2) the upbuilding of lower trade and 
occupational schools; (3) the creation of more 
secondary schools with practical education. 

Some of the details of the reform are as fol- 
lows. The compulsory attendance of the elemen- 
tary school is increased from four to six years. 
Each elementary school also has “kindergartens” 
with voluntary attendance. In most cities there 
are now schools for adults. 

All elementary schools for male and female 
students are replaced by the attendance of both 
in the same classes. There will be separated 
classes according to sex in the secondary schools 
only if the state finances will be able to finance 
them. The subjects taught in the elementary 
schools are now more practical and are to build 
up the foundation for further practical studies. 
Instead of the “pure” language, the teaching 
language of the elementary schools is now the 
language as it is spoken by the masses. The 
changes reflect in the foundation of new teach- 
ers’ training schools. 

The existing “Hellenic” schools and about 500 
of the gymnasia (which were incomplete) will 
be gradually abolished within ten years and 
replaced by the following schools: agricultural, 
commercial (for small business men), artisans’ 
schools; and agricultural schools for girls. The 
admission requirement is the graduation from 


the six years’ grammar school. 

Coneurrently with the gradual abolition of 
the “Hellenic” schools, new reforms have been 
planned: their basis is the introduction of the 
gymnasia with six classes; these will absorb the 
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“Hellenic” schools and the gymnasia (with four 
years’ attendance). The first two years are for 
all students; from the third year on the students 
will enter for the next four years either of the 
following: Classical gymnasia; realistie gym- 
nasia; commercial sehools; agricultural schools; 
and the institute for grammar school teachers 
(five years’ attendance). The length of the 
studies for the graduation from the elassiecal, 
realistic or commercial schools will now take 12 
years instead of 11, because two years have been 
added to the elementary schools and two years 
to the secondary schools, instead of the abolished 
three years of the “Hellenic” schools. 

All these schools represent a novelty for 
Greece and are the most serious step toward 
the adjustment of the educational system to the 
needs of the Greek state. As far as the girls 
are concerned, another novel introduction is the 
creation of four-year schools for the graduates 
from the six-year elementary school; the teach- 
ing schedule is to provide education correspond- 
ing to the nature and duties of women. 

Formerly the university graduates could teach 
without any practical training. Now they re- 
ceive their practical training under the direc- 
tion of the pedagogical faculty in Athens and 
Salonica. A special training in field agricul- 
ture is now obligatory for the grammar school 
teachers. The period of training for the phys- 
ical training teachers was lengthened from two 
to three years. 

A very useful reform seems to be the creation 
in the ministry of education of the advisory 
committee of forty members, composed of 
educational experts and the representatives of 
commercial, industrial and agricultural organi- 
zations. Special advisory councils were estab- 
lished in the ministries of communications, 
national economy and agriculture for the study 
of the questions concerning the technical, com- 
mercial and agricultural education. Two au- 
tonomous edueational councils in the ministry 
of education were changed into three five-mem- 
bered councils; the first is to approve the text- 
books and regulate the teaching in general; the 
two others are to have the administrative and 
disciplinary powers over the teachers. 

JosePH S. RouceKk 

CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE HIGH COST OF ATHLETICS 
Tue financial statement of the Harvard Ath- 


| The 
erand total of income exceeds $1,000,000. It 
may be compared with other (approximate) 
Harvard Col- 


letie Association for the year ended June 30, 
1931, provides much food for reflection. 


totals for the same year, such as: 
leze and the Graduate School of Arts and Sei- 

, $3,000,000; the Medical School, $1,275,- 
000; the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, $1,275,000; the Law School, $900,000; 
the University Library, $435,000; the School of 
Public Health, $365,000; the Engineering 
School, $330,000; the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, $230,000; all other department totals 


ences 


for the year being smaller. Examination of 
the athletie accounts yields the following items: 
receipts from football, $900,000; ex- 
penses of teams engaged in major sports, $249,- 
504.51; “administrative and other expenses,” 
$130,795.05. 


As has been the case for many years, football 


Gross 


earns a surplus which supports other sports, 
intercollegiate and intra-mural, maintains play- 
ing fields and other athletic plant and equip- 
ment, and pays for physical education. This 
goose undoubtedly lays golden eggs. It is easy 
to argue that such a goose should be treated 
with care and respect, and that there is no 
harm in expending lavishly what is so plenti- 
is true that 
short-sighted to diminish the publie appeal of 
football so long as one is dependent on the 


fully supplied. It it would be 


revenue which it yields, but this very fact con- 
tributes to the essential viciousness of the pres- 
ent situation. 

Most of the universities and colleges in the 
country have allowed themselves to drift into a 
situation in which they are not really free to 
deal football as their better judgment 
might dictate. They have either pledged the 
gate-receipts in advance to pay for athletic 
plant, or they have developed a highly com- 
mendable system of “athletics for all” and 


with 


physical education which would have to be cur- 
tailed if gate receipts diminished. The uses to 
which the money is put being imperative or un- 
questionably good, it is not easy to question the 
The 
legitimate expenses met from football earnings 


methods by which the money is obtained. 


are now so great that an alternative source of 
Thus 


there is no immediate prospect of dispensing 


revenue is not at present conceivable. 
with the gate-receipts of football. 

It does not follow, however, that an advance 
may not be made in this direction. No one 
would wish to see a reduction either of physical 
education or of facilities for wholesome and 
health-building recreation on the part of the 
general student-body. But the layman may be 
pardoned for believing that there might be some 
reduction elsewhere, as for example, in the ex- 
and of the major 


penses of administration 


sports. Every such saving of costs reduces the 
burden that must be carried by gate-receipts, 
and opens the way to such reforms as are at 
present rejected for fear of reducing them. 

It may be asked why if competitive sport can 
more than pay its way it should not be allowed 
to live high. The reason, of course, is that an 
educational institution has a peculiar obligation 
to emphasize values of a totally different sort. 
It owes this both to its own students and to 
the public. At present the universities and col- 
leges in the United States are systematically en- 
gaged for two months of every year in catering 
to the publie taste, and in creating a powerful 
counter-attraction to their own educational ac- 
tivities. Money received and expended is a 
rough but reliable measure of the attention and 
emphasis which an enterprise receives. So long 
as intercollegiate football is a million-dollar 
business, it is bound to seem correspondingly 
important. In helping to create this illusion, 
institutions of higher education are denying 
their own professions and working against the 
very purpose to which they are dedicated.— 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 

THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors, held 





at the Hotel Stevens in Chieago on Friday and 
Saturday, November 27 and 28, was well at- 
tended, more than 150 delegates and members 
representing 105 institutions being present, and 
Contrary to cus- 


proved unusually profitable. 
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tom, the sessions were not held in conjunction 
with one or more of the learned societies, and 
hence the interest of members was undivided. 
This was the third subsidized-delegate meeting 
in the history of the association. 

Among the more important subjects of dis- 
cussion, the one particularly featured was the 
comprehensive survey of college teaching to be 
undertaken by the association during the com- 
ing year and financed by the recent grant of 
$20,000 by the Carnegie Corporation through 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. The entire session on Saturday 
morning was devoted to this problem, being in- 
troduced by the presidential address of Profes- 
sor W. B. 
Teaching,” followed by the addresses of Pro- 
Lester B. 
National Society of College Teachers of Eduea- 


Munro on the “Advancement of 


fessor Rogers, president of the 
tion, on “College Teaching from the Standpoint 
of Relations and Contributions of Schools of 
Edueation,” and by Professor C. H. Judd on 
the “Psychology of the Learning Processes at 
The diseussion of the pro- 
jected survey of teaching was introduced by 


the Higher Levels.” 


Professor Homer L. Dodge, of the University 
of Oklahoma, who outlined the problems, pro- 
cedure and desired results of the project. 

At the first session on Friday, the perennially 
important problem of academic freedom and 
tenure was presented in the report of the asso- 
ciation’s committee in the form of the annual 
report read and discussed by the chairman, Pro- 
fessor S. A. Mitchell, of the University of Vir- 
ginia. This report showed the grave increase 
in the number of cases brought to the commit- 
tee during the past year, no less than seventy- 
presented, in 
comparison with thirty-eight during the pre- 


two formal complaints being 


vious year. The conditions brought out by the 
report were extensively discussed, and repre- 
sentatives of Ohio State University and of the 
University of Mississippi, where serious situa- 
tions have recently arisen, spoke eneouragingly 
of anticipated improvement at both institu- 
tions. At the same session, the preliminary re- 
port of the committee surveying conditions of 
tenure at higher institutions throughout the 
country was presented by Professor W. W. 
This 
investigation, it was announced, will be con- 
tinued with a view to the publication of results 


Cook, president-elect of the association. 


as soon as practicable. 
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Closely related to these reports was that of 
the committee on the economic status of the 
profession, prepared by the chairman, Profes- 
sor Alzada Comstock, of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege. Reflecting similar findings in Professor 
Mitchell’s report, Dr. Comstock pointed out 
that from information received from all parts 
of the country salary reductions are creating a 
more and more serious problem. “The policies 
of the colleges and universities which have suf 
fered income losses,” the report observed, “either 
through reduced appropriations or through fall- 
ing investment yields, range all the way from 
a carefully graded set of percentage salary re- 
ductions which applies least severely to low- 
salaried men, to erratie discharges and salary 
reductions which ean not fail to suggest that 
two birds are being killed with one stone; that 
local political aims are being served in the guise 
of salary slashes.” The situation will be care- 
fully watched by this committee and by the 
officers of the association. 

Informal reports were presented by the com- 
mittees on junior colleges, cooperation with 


’ 


Latin-American universities, pensions and re 
quirements for the master’s degree. 

The annual dinner on Friday evening, at- 
tended by more than 100 
dressed by Professor Yandell Henderson, of 
Yale University, on “University Maintenance 
Costs: Buildings versus Instruction,” and by 
President R. M. Hutchins, of the University of 
Chieago, on “The Professor Pays.” Dr. Hen- 
derson cited the financial statisties of various 
institutions to show how a decreasing percent- 
age of income is devoted to instruction in com- 
parison with the erection and maintenance of 
buildings. President Hutchins made the sweep- 
ing and challenging assertion that nothing 
should affect the professor’s tenure except his 
effectiveness as teacher and scholar. 

Among the resolutions passed at the meet- 
ings were the following: 


persons, was ad- 


Resolved, that when a duly authorized Committee 
of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors finds, upon investigation, that a given college 
or university has been guilty of a serious breach 
of the principle of the freedom of teaching, in- 
volving the dismissal of one or more of its teachers, 
that upon recommendation of such committee, and 
the endorsement of the Council of this Association, 
and a vote of the Association itself at its Annual 
Meeting, such college or university be placed upon 
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‘non-recommended’’ list, this action to be pub- 
shed in the next issue of the Bulletin; 
Resolved, further, that such institution shali re- 
n on this list until it has given satisfactory 
vidence of a change of policy in this respect; 
Resolved, furthermore, that a record of such 
tion be printed in the January issue of the Bul- 
tin of the Association for as long a time as the 
nstitution in question remains on the non-recom- 
mended list. 
Resolved, that this Association views with con- 
ern the inauguration of post-season ‘‘charity- 
unes’’ in intercollegiate sports, and concurs in 
e opinion expressed by the presidents and other 
administrative officers of our leading educational 
nstitutions that such a practice tends to prolong 
the dislocation and confusion incident to the begin- 
ning of collegiate work in the fall and establishes 
an undesirable precedent in that there will always 
be some charity or other wholly worthy object 
which can be brought forward as an excuse for con- 
tinuing such games even after the present depres- 
sion shall have passed. 


In the report of the general secretary of the 
association, Professor H. W. Tyler noted the 
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increase of more than one thousand members 
during the current year, the total now number- 
ing more than eleven thousand, in spite of the 
increase in dues from three to four dollars a 
year, voted at the last annual meeting. 

The following officers were elected for two 


years : 


President: W. W. Cook, Law, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Vice-presidents: E. G. Conklin, Biology, Prince- 
ton University, and F. K. Richtmyer, Physics, 
Cornell University. 

Members of the council: R. A. Budington, Zool- 
ogy, Oberlin College; Barry Cerf, Comparative 
Literature, Reed College; F. W. Coker, Political 
Science, Yale University; Marian E. Hubbard, 
Zoology, Wellesley College; G. F. Reynolds, En 
glish, University of Colorado; W. J. Robbins, 
Botany, University of Missouri; Thorndike Saville, 
Engineering, University of North Carolina; L. M. 
Terman, Psychology, Stanford University; Oswald 
Veblen, Mathematics, Princeton University; Carl 
Wittke, History, Ohio State University. 


H. W. TY Ler 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


PRACTICAL “EDUCATIONAL ENGIN- 
EERING” IN A TEACHER-TRAIN- 
ING COURSE 

Mipway between educational research in the 
striet sense and every-day educational practice 
is an area of effort where scientifie methods are 
employed, but very immediately in dealing with 
some specifie local practical problem—an area 
where work might be described perhaps most 
aptly as “educational engineering.” Such work 
does not have the clean-cut character of the 
purely research undertaking. Nevertheless, find- 
ings of some rather general interest may often 
be obtained. And the progressive adaptation 
of methods to practical problems is of special 
interest as suggestive of methods of attack 
which other “educational engineers” might use 
in dealing with their own difficulties. 

It is work of a character above indicated 
which is deseribed in this present paper. The 
immediate practical situation was this, that the 
writers were in charge of a five-hour one quarter 
required course in educational psychology en- 
rolling about 200 students a quarter and taught, 


in sections of about 30 students each, by some 
five different part-time instructors (graduate 
students working for the doctor’s degree). 
Three outstanding problems were here involved: 
(a) the work of the different instructors needed 
to be unified, (b) the work of all needed to be 
improved, and if possible better methods of 
instruction developed, (¢c) some general] train- 
ing of these student instructors for their future 
careers as college teachers was desirable. 

In this situation, and with these general 
problems in mind, the following general experi- 
mental set-up was arranged: (a) It was first 
agreed that all sections should, at the beginning 
of each quarter, take a pre-test covering impor- 
tant points of the course, and an end-test of 
250 multiple choice questions; (b) at the begin- 
ning of the course all students were to fill in a 
rather elaborate class census card covering such 
points as previous related courses, teaching ex- 
perience, professional plans, and so on; and at 
the end of the course each student was to fill in 


an inquiry blank giving his judgment regarding 
various characteristics of the course, the instrue- 
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tor, and the methods of instruction used. 


Finally, (¢) the “open door policy” was agreed 


upon; it was agreed that the writers were to 
feel free to visit any class at any time, and 
(more important) the instructors were to visit 
each other’s classes. 

In this general set-up the following special 
experimental procedures were tried: (1) During 
the three quarters of the regular year a total of 
seven control sections taught by informal lee- 
ture-diseussion method were arranged for; (2) 
there were five interview and re-interview sec- 
tions, the important differential element here 
being that each instructor, early in the course 
and again toward the end, had a personal inter- 
view with each student in which he attempted to 
achieve understanding of the student and his 
work; (3) a test-teach-test method was also used 
in five sections, the distinctive element here 
being that at the beginning of each one of the 
seven divisions of the course an objective test 
was given, the results used diagnostically as 
basis for discussion and remedial work, and a 
check test given at the end of the time allotted 
to that division; (4) finally, five sections used 
what was known as the committee technique. 
This consisted of having the students meet in 
groups of four or five, with a rotating student 
chairman, two out of the five days each week 
instead of meeting with the instructor every 
day. The purpose was to permit more free dis- 
cussion among the students; there was also the 
notion that perhaps a rotating chairmanship 
would give in a way a little experience in teach- 
ing. 

Having tried these four teaching procedures 
it was then possible, because of the general ex- 
perimental set-up above described, to compare 
them (and study the total situation) on the basis 
of objective test data, student reports, and direct 
observation. On these bases the following ques- 
tions were considered: 

(1) What was the initial status of these stu- 
dents with reference to this course? 

The findings obtained here were the usual 
findings; but these usual findings are so impor- 
tant, and so little is usually done about them, 
that mention is nevertheless desirable. Most 
clean-cut evidence was obtained from results on 
a “core” of 150 questions included in both pre- 
and end-tests for all three quarters. Distribu- 
bution of scores on these 150 items, for the 527 
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students in all three quarters for whom complete 
data were obtained, ran as follows: 


Score: 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 
3 13 18 35 47 75 99 72 53 47 3713 7 5 2 1 
Total 527; median 58.6 


The range is from 25 to 103 or twice the average 
gain of the entire group at the end of the course. 
Four students scored at the beginning of the 
course above the median of the entire group 
(all quarters) at the end. When one turns now 
to the census blank above mentioned, for some 
elucidation of factors here, it appears that the 
class was made up of students all the way from 
freshmen to graduates; about 50 per cent. of the 
students had had only five hours of psychology 
previous to this course while 20 per cent. had 
had from 12 to 39 hours; about 50 per cent. had 
already had a course in methods or philosophy 
of education, 30 per cent. a course in school 
administration, and 25 per cent. a course in 
history of education. Chiefly transfers from 
other colleges and institutions, but also schedule 
difficulties and a variety of other factors, had 
eaused these variations in sequence of courses. 
About 20 per cent. of the students had taught; 
50 per cent. were headed for high school teach- 
ing, 15 per cent. for elementary school, 10 per 
cent. for college teaching, 10 per cent. for super- 
visory or administrative work, while 15 per cent. 
did not intend to go into teaching of any kind. 
And in the background were differences in in- 
telligence, interest, total life experience, even 
more important than these gross factors. The 
total resultant heterogeneity presented an extra- 
ordinary problem of instructional and curricular 
adjustment to individual differences. It is a 
problem almost universal at the college and 
university level (probably even more acute in 
such subjeets as English and history) and be- 
side which the much talked of heterogeneity of 
the elementary school seems like uniformity—a 
problem so difficult that the writers have found 
many college teachers angry when it was brought 
up!* 

1 And the problem can not be solved off-hand by 
requiring rigid sequences of courses and special 
curricula. The necessity is for such organization 


of material, and such method, in each course as 
will permit adjustment to such differences. The 


work here reported has been the basis for various 
changes in this direction and important further 
developments are under way. 
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(2) What was the progress made by these 
students ? 

Table I, showing scores on the 150 “core” 
items at the end of each quarter, summarizes 


the situation. 


TABLE | 





Score 45 930 
Fa 2 5 12 31 40 38 31 29 
Winter 1 1 3 10 8 
Spring yf & & 
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The correlations in Table II are also of inter 
est; they show correlations of the university in- 
telligence test percentile, final grades assigned 
by the instructors, and total seore on all the 
objective tests (mid-terms and final). 


90 95 100 105 110 115 120 





Medians: autumn 77, winter 102, spring 106 


The especially interesting feature was this, 
that the gain in the winter and spring quar- 
ters was approximately twice that in the fall 
quarter. The probably most important factor 
here was simply this, that the instructors sud- 
denly woke up, when the fall quarter’s results 
were presented and discussed, to the facts that 
the experiment was being seriously considered, 
that it showed many lacks of agreement among 
the instruetors as to points of view and subject 
matter, that the students’ comments on their 
work (on the inquiry form filled out at the end 
of the quarter) clearly pointed the finger to- 
ward weaknesses. The value of the objective 
test technique came out strikingly in connection 
with the first issue; the objectivity made pos- 
sible definite determination of the divergencies 
of fact or point of view. And many hours, 
some rather hectic, were spent in discussion of 
the various examinations used, coordination of 
points of view, formulation of a detailed out- 
line so that no important points would be over- 
As a measure of the diver- 
discussions 


looked, and so on. 
among instructors these 
were exceedingly interesting; it is unfortunate 
that no check was at the time made of the 
number of items under discussion, as a measure 
of the needed coordination. Another factor 
possibly having an influence here was the class 


rencies 


visiting.” 


2The cynical reader may query whether there 
was not ‘‘teaching for the test’’ as an important 
factor. But it must be remembered that the in- 
structors were appraised not on the 150 ‘‘core’’ 
questions but more on the two mid-quarter tests, 
which were changed from quarter to quarter, and 
that the final test consisted not only of the 150 
‘‘eore’’ questions but of other questions which 
were also varied from quarter to quarter. Since 


there were these changes on mid-terms and total 
final, direct comparisons from quarter to quarter 
But there 


on these tests could less readily be made. 








125 130 
IS @ 
13 26 25 17 22 8 8 
14620 30 21 £30 18 15 5 1 
TABLE II 
Fall Winter Spring 
quarter quarter quarter 
Intelligence and grades 33 56 59 
Intelligence and __ test 
scores 26 00 7 
Test scores and grades 42 63 84 





Apparently there was an increase in accuracy 
of grading. Inspection of the seatter tables in- 
dicated that the rise in correlation with intel- 
ligence in the winter and spring quarters was 
due also to more stimulation of the brighter 
students. And there was better coordination of 
the marking of the various instructors. 

(3) What was the comparative efficacy of the 
different methods of instruction? 

A variety of comparisons were made between 
sections taught by the different methods pre- 
viously described, on the basis of scores on the 
final objective examination, the two objective 
midterms, student reports. Great exactness of 
statistical handling hardly 
The general run of the findings is fairly well 
indicated, however, by comparative gain on the 
end test over the pre-test on the 150 “core” 
questions (with a slight adjustment for differ- 
ences in intelligence between the groups). If 


seemed possible. 


the gain on the control sections be taken as a 
base then it appears that the gain on the inter- 
view section was 18 per cent. greater, on the 
test-teach-test sections substantially the same, 
and on the committee sections 12 per cent. less. 

Light for the further interpretation of these 





were marked gains on all these tests. Moreover, 
the student ratings of the instructors at the end 
of the winter and spring quarters indicated im- 
provement in teaching. ... That there was sub- 
stantial improvement would seem hardly question- 
able. 
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findings is furnished by the student reports. In 
the committee sections 82 per cent. of the stu- 
dents felt the two days a week in committee 
less profitable than two days in class would 
The visits of the instructors to their 
situation 


have been. 
served to illuminate the 
It appeared that all too readily 


the discussion in committee tended to be simply 


committees 


somewhat here. 


with reference to “what will probably be asked 
on the next quiz,” or campus gossip, trends of 
discussion which the instructor had constantly 
to block. This procedure had previously been 
tried in a more advanced class by one of the 
writers (Dr. Luella C. Pressey) and had been 
highly successful. The immaturity of the stu- 
dents in the present course and the unselected 
character of this group were apparently the 
important factors. In the interview sections 
there was much range on the part of the stu- 
dents in the judgments concerning values the 
interview had contributed, many of them feeling 
that it had been especially profitable in connec- 
other matters 


but there 


tion with issues of vocation or 
outside of the content of the course 
was a general feeling of the profit of personal 
contact. Concerning the diagnostic or test- 
teach-test procedure the comment was generally 


favorable; 60 per cent. reported that the pre- 


test helped them locate their weaknesses and 


that they liked frequent examinations because 
they could check up often on their mastery of 
the material. They were almost unanimous (96 
per cent.) in stating that the diagnostic system 
was a time saver. Apparently here is to be 
found one significant explanation of the fact 
that this procedure effected no extra gain; the 
students reached safety with less work and did 


not try to go beyond. 


CONCLUSIONS 
From this work the following inferences seem 
important : 
(1) It 
tional engineering” can as a matter of fact serve 
The 


writers would suggest that in time such prae- 


would seem clear that such “educa- 


in many ways to improve instruction. 


tices will become as common in edueation as an 
accounting system in business. 

(2) They would also point out (in eontrast 
to the usual opinion in this matter) a decided 
worth, in connection with any such program, of 
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They 


would venture the assertion that, in most insti- 


graduate student part-time instructors.* 


tutions and with the usual faculty attitude, such 
a program could not be satisfactorily put 
through in a course taught entirely by perma- 
nent members of the staff. But these young 
instructors were willing to cooperate. 
their future depended in part upon the satisfae- 
toriness of their teaching they were eager to 
And the elass visiting and other 


Since 


improve. 
checkups seemed under the circumstances natu- 
ral and proper. 

(3) In the third place the program was to 
these young instructors (and this surely does 
not need to be elaborated upon) a very valuable 
factor of their training for the profession of 
college teaching. And it is in this connection a 
natural outcome that a continuance of important 
phases of this research (aiming to develop a 
procedure which would take more adequate ac- 
count of individual differences, develop a more 
intensive system of measurement, and systema- 
tize still more the routine “engineering”) has 
been in the hands of a graduate student* as his 
S. L. Pressey 
L. C. PRESSEY 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


doctor’s thesis. 
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3 The department of psychology has a distinctive 
system of part-time instructors developed by Dean 
George F. Arps as head of the department. Part- 
time instructorships are available at sufficient sal- 
ary that it is possible to select exceptionally able 
men, of previous teaching experience. And the 
program of combined teaching and graduate work 
which these men take can be made, as here indi- 
cated, to give unusually effective teaching, excep- 
tional training for future college teaching—and 
also (the writers believe) added significance to the 
graduate studies. 

4 Dr. C. H. Smeltzer, now of Temple University, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Smeltzer has done a decidedly 
vigorous and able piece of work, which it is hoped 
will be published shortly. 





